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James Wisheart outside the General Medical Council yesterday. His solicitor said he had 'done his best but had been found wanting in his mission to save life' photographs sean smith 
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A PUBLIC inquiry 
into the Bristol 
babies case was 
announced by 
the Government 
Last night as two 
eminent doctors were struck 
off the medical register 
following an unprecedented 
disciplinary inquiry which 
sent-sbockwaves through the 
medical profession and trig- 
gered major reforms to make 
doctors more accountable. 


Janies Wisheart, a senior 
children’s heart surgeon and 
former m edica l director of the 
United Bristol Healthcare 
Trust, and John Roylance. the 
chief executive, betrayed the 
trust of patients, the General 
Mbdical Council said yester- 
day, and they must pay the 
penalty in spite of their high- 
standing, good intentions and 
integrity. 

“At the centre of this in- 
quiry Is the trust that pa- 
tients place in their doctors,” 
said Sir Donald Irvine, GMC 
president, announcing the 
rulings. But parents whose 


children died in heart opera- 
tions at the Bristol Royal In- 
firmary were for from satis- 
fied. There were angry and 
distressing scenes as the 
third doctor. Janardan Dbas- 
mana. walked away free to op- 
erate on adult patients, hav- 1 
ing been banned from 
children’s heart operations 
for three years. 

"The GMC protects work- 
ing doctors.” shouted Steven 
Willis, whose son Daniel died 
in a heart operation carried 
out by Mr Dhasmana. “He is 
fee only one who is working, 
and you let him carry on.” 
Both Mr WLsheart and Dr 
Roylance have retired. 

"Our children’s blood is on 
your bands. How can you live 
with yourself, Mr Dtaas- 
mana?” cried a mother. 

Mr Dhasm ana’s solicitor, 
Ralph Shipway, expressed the 
surgeon’s "deep regret” over 


‘Our 

children’s 
blood is on 
your hands. 
How can you 
live with 
yourself?’ 

Mother 


the deaths and his apprecia- 
tion of support he had 
received from hundreds of 
former patients. 

Mr Wisheart’s solicitor, 
Robert Sumerling, said: 


"James Wishearfs distress at 
today's decision is nothing 
compared with the death of 
just one of the children be set 
out to save, and those parents 
will never overcome their 
loss. He did his best, but he 
has been found wanting by 
the committee in his mission 
to save and improve life." 

Shortly after the sentences 
were passed, the Health Sec- 
retary, Prank Dobson, speak- 
ing In the House of Commons, 
announced the public inquiry 
that the parents have been de- 
manding. It will look into 
every aspect of what hap- 
pened at the Bristol Royal In- 
firmary in the early 1990s. 

The parents have been up- 
set that the GMC limited Its 
inquiry to 29 out of 53 chil- 
dren who died and ruled out 
all cases of brain damag e. 

The GMC acknowledged the 
need to look Car more closely 


at what happened at Bristol. 
Sir Donald said they were 
concerned by "evidence sug- 
gesting institutional failures 
at the BRI and beyond”. 

The inquiry will have to In- 
vestigate the conduct of other 
medical staff at Bristol, in- 
cluding GPs and anaesthetists 
who referred children to the 
surgeons or participated in 
operations, and the role of the 
Department of Health. 

Mr Dobson has already bad 
three meetings with the 
parents. “We owe It to them 
to ensure that public in- 
quiry gets to the bottom of 
what went wrong in Bristol — 
that all the facts are exposed 
and responsibility is identi- 
fied,” he said. The Inquiry is 
to be chaired by lan Kennedy, 
professor of health law, ethics 
and policy at University Col- 
lege London. Announcing the 
turn to page 2, column 8 


Mk HIGH COURT judge 
#\ yesterday pointedly 
MmJk remarked that the five 
# mmconvicted suspects 
in the Stephen Lawrence 
murder were not “clamouring 
to «*ipar their names” as he 
ordered them to give evidence 
to the public inquiry but 
ruled that they could not be 
asked questions about their 
guQt or innocence. 

“Their rights must be 
respected," said Lord Justice 
Simon Brown. But in his rul- 
ing rejecting the men’s appli- 
cation for a judicial review of 
the summonses ordering 
them to appear, the judge 
made it plain where his sym- 
pathies lay. 

Stephen's parents, Neville 
and Doreen Lawrence, were 
in the packed courtroom as 
the judge, sitting with Mr Jus- 
tice Hooper, said: “The temp- 
tation to use these applicants’ 
appearance as witnesses to 
explore in depth their in- 
volvement In the murder, 
acute though that is given 
one’s profound lack of sympa- 
thy, must be firmly resisted. 

“If they were innnremt they 
would be clamouring for the 
chance to proclaim their in- 
nocence and clear their 
names. That is not their posi- 
tion. Their rights must be < 
respected. They would simply , 
deny involvement in | 
Stephen’s murder as they : 
have done in written state- 
ments. It may be doubted in 
any event that their evidence 
would be of much value.” 

Mr Lawrence said later that 
he was happy with the 
judgment 

When the five appear be- 
fore the inquiry on Monday 
week. It will be the first time 
they have been required to 
give evidence about the 
events after Stephen’s racist 
murder in raitham, south Lon- 
don, in 1993. 

The five — David Norris, 
21, Neil Acourt, 22. his 
brother Jamie Acourt, 21, 
Luke Knight, 20, and Gary 
Dobson, 22 — have an at vari- 
ous times been charged with 
the murder. Neff Acourt, Dob- 
son and Knight were acquit- 
ted at the Old Bailey in 1996. 
The charges against Jamie 
Acourt and Norris never 
came to trial so they remain 
at risk of prosecution. 

At the inquest into 


Stephen’s death last year they 
refused to answer questions, 
claim hi g common law privi- 
lege not to incriminate them- 
selves. If they refuse to 
answer questions at the in- 
quiry they could be jailed for 
up to six months for con- 
tempt They could also be 
prosecuted for perjury if it is 
proved they have told lies. 

In his judgment yesterday 
Lord Justice Simon Brown 
adopted the arguments of the 
five men’s counsel, Charles 
Conway. The judge said: 
“Whilst the inquiry involves 
in a real sense a trial of the 
police who investigated this 
crime, it is in no sense a trial 
of these applicants and it 
must not be allowed to be- 
come one.” 

The judge said other ques- 
tions could be put at the “ab- 
solute discretion’’ of the in- 
quiry chairman. Sir W illiam 
Macpherson of Cluny. 

He has already asserted 
that the purpose of the in- 
quiry is not to name the kill- 
ers, but he has Indicted that 
he will identify them tf he is 
sure on the balance of 
probabilities. 

The judge agreed with 
Michael Mansfield, the fam- 
ily’s QC, that there were ques- 
tions which could properly be 
put These were to help reveal 
whether the “admitted police 
failures" in the Lawrence in- 
vestigation were due to “rac- 
ism. incompetence, collusion 
or corruption". Stephen, who 
was black, was stabbed by a 
group of white youths. 

In a forthright and at times 
prickly judgment Lord Jus- 
tice Simon Brown described 
arguments originally ad- 
vanced by Edmund Lawson, 
QC for the inquiry, as "falla- 
cious" and “absurd”. 

He said he utterly rejected 
Mr Lawson’s proposal to in- 
vite the inquiry to resolve the 
question: "Yes or no — are 
the applicants guilty?" 

Earlier Mr Conway agreed 
that the five were “plainly go- 
ing to be called” to the in- 
quiry and that he was not ar- - 
going that no questions at all 
could properly be put to them. 

But he argued that ques- 
tions in the inquiry’s 'pre- 
pared schedule were “irrele- 
vant’’ and outside the 
inquiry’s terms of reference. 
“It is plain that the intention 
or the effect of the proposed 
questions is to re-try all these 
applicants for murder.” 


Mystified judge lifts the lid on the legend of Linford’s lunchbox 





Mr Justice Popple well: a 
point of clarification - 


, 
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Sarah HaH 

I T IS the piece of his anat- 
omy for which Linford 
Christie is best-known; 
the subject of widespread 
male envy, and the butt of 
endless jokes. 

But, yesterday, the Inter- 
national renown of ‘Un- 
ford's lunchbox” appeared 
to have escaped a senior 
member of the judiciary. 

“What is Linford Chris- 
tie's lunchbox?’' Mr Justice 
Popplewell (Charterhouse; 
Queens' College. Cam- 
bridge) asked the Olympic 
gold - medallist in 
bemusement. 

“They are making a refer- , 
mi«» to my genitals your | 


honour,” replied the agi- 
tated athlete. “I think it’s 
disgusting.” 

The exchange came dar- 
ing the second day of a libel 
action In the High Court be- 
tween Christie and former 
armed robber John McVi- 
car, who alleged In an 
article that his interna- 
tional sporting success was 
due to illegal, performance- 
enhancing drugs. 

The allegations — in the 
now-defunct satirical mag- 
azine, Spiked, in September 
1995 — centred on Chris- 
tie’s late development from 
“beanpole sprinter” to 
“powerhouse”. The print- 
ers, Wiltshire (Bristol) Ltd, 
and distributors Johnson’s 
News Ltd and W H Smith 


Ltd, are also being sued. 

Yesterday, as the two 
men came face-to-face, 
following McVicar’s dis- 
missal of his solicitor and 
his decision to defend him- 
self, the ^printer enlived 
the normally genteel sur- 
roundings of court 13 with 
an outburst against tbe 
press for their preoccupa- 
tion with the size of his 
manhood. 

“They talk about Linford 
Christie's lunchbox. I do 
not like that I think it’s a 
stereotype. The more yon 
tell them yon don't like it 
the - more they print it,” 
said the former champion 
athlete, straight-faced. 

It was at this point that 
the baffled Judge — a 79- 


year-old father-of-four — 
intervened to question his 
terminology. 

His definition given, 
Christie warmed to his 
theme. Tbe Jokes were tan- 
tamount to sexual discrimi- 
nation, he argued. “No one 
ever mentions Sally Gun- 
nell’s tits or anything like 
that. It's sexual discrimina- 
tion. It's totally , 
disgusting.” 

He continued: “I do not 
make a joke about it, be- 
cause I do not think it is a 
Joke.” 

Me Vicar responded: “You 
market bananas.” 

Christie retorted: “That’s 
■nothing to do with Linford 
Christie’s lunchbox. I have 
had many occasions when 


people asked me to make 
hmchboxes and call it a 
Linford Christie 

Ihnchbdx^" — ■ - 

McVicar, who became 
Britain's most-wanted man 
after his 1968 break-out 
from -Durham jail, then, 
claimed he had seen Brit- 
ain’s greatest athlete joke 
about this part of anatomy, 
by responding to a question 
about its size with the 
retort: “If your girlfriend 
saw how big it was she 
would leave yon.” 

Christie replied: “I have 
tried to laugh if oft I think 
If I make a joke of it they 
might go away.” 

The athlete, from Twick- 
enham, west London, then 
enthralled the jury by add- 


ing: “People ask me how 
big Is your didk and I say 
this big” — and stretched 
his arms, out to their full 
extent -- — 

The judge intervened to 
bring proceedings back to 
the drug-taking allegations 
at tKelieflrt of the case. 

Christie, who repeatedly 
denied using banned sub- 
stances, insisted be was 
wilting to be tested any 
time. But he revealed his 
coyness. “I will give a 
sample but I don’t like tbe 
process of how they take 
them. I do not like strip- 
ping my clothes off and 
having another person 
ogling my privates,” he 
said. 

The case continues. 



Linford Christie: sizing np 
the situation for judge 
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The edible 
Fatlier’s Day card 

£pedaJ TQBLttaOirFariicr’s Day packs 
available from all leading confectioners. 
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Sketch 


£3.60 an hour? 
Bloomin’ luxury! 



Simon Hoggart 


I N THE circumstances, Mar- 
garet Beckett did rather 
well. She bad lost her great 
cabinet struggle with Gordon 
Brown, who sat next to her 
nodding gravel? as she made 
her statement about the 
National Minimum Wage. 

You expected him to mutter. 
“Aye, that needed saying. If 
you wanted to keep your job, 
that is.” 

In short. Mrs Beckett was in 
the position of a Middle Bast 
hostage farced to video a con- 
fession of her crimes. 

“We will begin to end the 
scandal of poverty pay!" she 
said, to a shout of "Who’s this 
’we*?" from the Tory benches. 

When she got to the part 
about the differential, i.e. 
lower, wage for 16-30 year olds 
(or, “we are mindful of the 
need to protect the position of 
young people" as the Govern- 
ment, with its command of the 
euphemistical paradox pre- 
fers to put it), someone yelled: 
“Eat all your words and eat 
them slowly. " 

The Tories weren't going to 
let her forget her embarrass- 
ment The Government's ap- 
proach, she said, was in a 
"framework of partnership," 
and they bawled out with 
laughter at the very idea. 

John Redwood replied. The 
ambitious Tory spokesman 
doesn't Just mix metaphors, 
but put them into a cement 
mixer for half an hour. The 
minimum wage would “throw 
petrol on the inflationary 
flames". Pay rises were “fool's 
gold". This was. he said, “the 
Mods and Rockers govern- 
ment", and the minimum 

wage would prove “as 
effective as go-foster stripes- 
on a scooter". 

The brain cannot download 
all these linages, and flashes 
up a message: “Not enough 
memory available. Contact 
your server help line." 

But Mr Redwood charged 
on, finishing with a flourish; 
“This is back to the bad old 
ways, back to the bad old 


Review 


Dark pop by son 
of dirgemeister 


Adam Sweeting 


Adam Cohen 

The Water Rats, King's Cross 


B EFORE the show, I had a 
poke round the Internet, 
looking for stuff about 
Adam Cohen. There were a 
couple of journalists of that 
name, and some boffin who 
bad won a research fellowship 
worth oodles of dollars in 
Blanksvffle. USA. But of 
Adam Cohen, singer and song- 
writer, there was no sign. 

That's bound to change 
pretty soon. Cohen, son of the 
legendary poet and dirge- 
meister Leonard, has paid just 
about enough dues to be ready 
to pounce on an ill-prepared 
world. 

His first album, ingeniously 
titled Adam Cohen, will be 
released by Columbia (his 
dad's home for the past three 
decades) in a few weeks. If s a 
sly. provocative bunch of 
songs, played and produced 
with bags of studio expertise, 
but full of weird twists and 
murky corners. Cohen calls 
his music “dark pop", which 
describes it pretty welL 
It's part of the legend of 
Leonard Cohen that, at his 
first solo gig at a New York 
folk club, he fled from the 
stage in terror. This looks un- 
likely to happen to Adam, 
who. at 23. has acquired the 
poise and physical self-assur- 
ance of a method actor. 

Slipping out of his black 
leather jacket. Adam 
crouched behind his micro- 
phone stand as though figur- 
ing out ways to subdue it by 
cunning strategy. 

In black jeans and a dark, 
sk inny sweater with sleeves 
drooping down to his knuck- 
les, he dramatised his songs 
with stark stabbing ges- 


tures. crouches, jabs and dra- 
matic jerks of the head. 

Occasionally, when the 
light fell on him at particular 
angles, be resembled the actor 
Ewan McGregor. 

This was Cohen's first per- 
formance in England, but 
though it lasted barely h alf an 
hour, and took place in the 
cramped back room of a 
King's Cross pub, it was 
enough to serve notice of a 
substantial talent appearing 
over the horizon. 

Where his close pal Chris 
"son of Stephen" Stills is con- 
sciously working in the same 
sort of musical territory as his 
tether, you'd never guess Co- 
hen Jnr's lineage unless some- 
body dropped you a hint 

Surrounded by his well- 
drilled band, he kicked off 
with a terse rendition of Quar- 
terback. a broody exercise in 
suppressed violence. 

Next op was Tell Me Every- 
thing, a simmering love- trian- 
gle saga in which the singer 
interrogates a close friend 
who's sleeping with his girl- 
friend. Real-life experience? 

I Maybe. It was a compelling 
performance, anyway. 

Cranking up the emotional 
pressure with quiet glee, Co- 
hen kept the atmosphere 
heavy and incestuous with a 
powerful version ofSister. 
written (he told us) about an 
acquaintance who set out to 
seduce Adam’s sister as the 
next best thing to seducing 
Adam himself. As for Diary, it 
was the blackly humorous 
tale of what happened the day 
Cohen's girlfriend caught him 
reading her diary. 

How the Mighty Have 
Fallen was a cautionary para- 
ble about power, corruption 
and arrogance. Not auto- 
biographical. we assume. 

This review appeared in 
later editions yesterday. 
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'Sue and 
gave me a 
wave as they . ; 
drove past 
felt I wanted " 
to see Louise ^ 
come home ;'; 
and I wanted € 
to do it v ; C 
quietly. We . je 
felt they ^ 
should be- ^sh- 
allowed to 
come home in 
a dignified 
way. We were 
highly 4 

criticised last ' 
time, so 
people - 

thought they v 

should let v? 
things roll 
naturally’ 


days!", frie effect only slightly 
spoiled by aLabour cry of 

“And back to your plane tf' 

Dennis Skinner then baffled 
everyone by saying that every 
worker got payments In kind 
and that tips should not be 
takftn into account when fix- 
ing the minimum wage- “Be- 
cause, if they were, ministers 
would be in serious trouble.” 

“I don’t have any recollec- 
tion of being tipped," said Mrs 
Beckett tartly. 

I also didn't know you were 
supposed to tip the Govern- 
ment Perhaps it’s in the tour- 
ist guides. 

“It is customary to tip wait- 
ers 10 percent For Chancel- 
lors of the Exchequer, 1 per 
cent of your tax bill is gener- 
ally appropriate, though you 
may, if you are Gavyn Davies, 
pay as much as 20 per cent for 
a particularly favourable 
loophole." 

Labour MPs began to bite 
back. Lynne Jones drew gasps 
from people who assumed that 
all Labour women were cring- 
ing poodles when she called 
the proposals “bitterly disap- 
pointing". John McAflion was 
furious about the exclusion of 
young people. 

Nicholas Soames wondered 
whether the minimum wage 
would be inflation linked. Mrs 
Beckett was ready. “I see you 
have seven paidjobs in the 
Members* Register, sol am de- 
lighted that you are showing 

concern about low pay,” she 
shot back. As for Tony Baldry, 
It was “nauseating” to see him 
claim to be worried about un- 
employment “when he could 
give up some of the six jobs he 
has!" 

A curious competitive 
Three Yorkshiremen sketch 
began. Chris Muffin cited 
someone in his constituency 
paid 89p an hour. Chris Pond, 
formerly of the Low Pay Unit, 
said that was nothing: he 
knew of jobs which paid 49p. 
Mrs Beckett herself had cited 
35panhour. 

No doubt their outrage was 
genuine. But bow ter would 
they go? “35p? Luxury! Ah' ve 
got a constituent who earns 7p 
an hour!" 

"Seven pee? That’s good 
money, that is. We 'ave law- 
yers earning IP a day!" 

“They get wages? Listen, in 
my constituency, the heart 
surgeons 'ave to pay to work. 
And they ’ave to work through 
lunch break an’ all, and if they 
want food they ’ave to eat their 
I own thighs...” 







Former an pair Lonise Woodward hogs her sister, Vicky, on her return to Elton, Cheshire, yesterday after being convicted of manslaughter In the OS 


Christine Gray , 
Woodward supporter 


Two cheers for Woodward 


David Ward 


O ONE can say she 
returned home in 
triumph; no one 
can say she was 
feted as a heroine. 
But, as Elton waited for the 
Woodward motorcade, some- 
one had done bis bit to cheer 
up the entrance to die Chesh- 
ire village by scrawling “Free 
at last. Welcome home 
Louise" on an envelope and 
sticking it on a post 
Elton had opted for caution 
and, wary of previous pic- 
tures of champagne and 
cheering that had winged 
round the world from the Rig- 
ger pub after the US judge 
reduced to manslaughter 
Louise Woodward’s convic- 
tion for killing baby Matthew 
Eappen. Elton stayed at 
home. 


On the green opposite the 
pub, new yellow ribbons had 
been tied to a fence round a 
tree. From here there was a 
good view of the road down 
which Louise would travel. 

You couldn’t honestly say 
there was an air of expecta- 
> tion. Judith Cavran, who 
lives in a neighbouring town, 
said: “At the end of the day a 
child died, so it can’t really be 
| a celebration. I’m here, stand- 
ing In the rain, out of curios- 
ity more than anything. And 
it win be nice to welcome 
i Louise home.” 

She’d helped a bit with the 
supporters' campaign, selling 
ribbons at work, was grateful 
for the “huge thank you" 
Louise had offered at her 
press conference and relieved 
to hear she had not sold her 
story. “1 still believe she is 
totally innocent," she added. 

A police motorbike arrived. 


its flashing blue lights help- 
ing to create a sense of occa- 
sion. Then a police Land- 
Rover. And then the one we 
were waiting for idler an ab- 
sence of 717 days, Louise 
Woodward, who had crossed 
the Atlantic In the first-class 
cabin of a jumbo jet, rode un- 
smiling Into i«n ton in the front 
seat of a mini bus. 

As the bus turned into 
Marsh Lane, a lone voice 
cried: “Keep your chin up 
Louise. We know you're Inno- 
cent” The vehicle pulled up 
outside the Woodwards' de- 
tached family home and 
Louise run-in to hug her 19- 
year-old sister Vicky and the 
| family dog. Ten minutes later 
she reappeared in denim 
jacket jeans and trainers to 
smile for a few pictures with 
| her parents. Sue and Gary. 

Then she went back in and 
that was it 


i “She wants to go to sleep,” 
explained Andrew Miller, the 
MP for Ellesmere Fort and 
Neston who had driven her 
from Heathrow to Manches- 
ter and minded her through 
her press conference. 

Louise had put on an ac- 
complished performance be- 
fore scores of reporters and 
the stroboscope effect of pho- 
tographers’ flashlights, insist- 
ing on her innocence in her 
transatlantic accent. She was 
happy to be back on English 
soil, she was sorry for baby 
Matthew Eappen' s death, she 
wanted to thank her support- 
ers and lawyers, she hadn't 
sold her story. And. no, she 
had no message for the 
parents of the child she Is 
convicted of killing. 

Asked if her life could ever 
he the same again, she 
answered simply: "Of course 
not How could it be?” 


Mr Miller said: “It's been a 
inng ha»i Seeing the yellow 
ribbons and the great public 
interest in the case has sur- 
prised Louise." 

He maintained his un- 
swerving loyalty to his con- 
stituent and declared: “I have 
no doubt whatsoever that 
Louise is a fit and proper per- 
son to look after children.” 

In Elton. Phil Ward, a loyal 
supporter from Newton-le- Wil- 
lows, was overcome with emo- 
tion as be stood beneath a be- 
rlbboned umbrella. “I just 
burst into tears of joy, because 
sbe's back with her fondly 
where she belongs," he said. ... 

At last an Elton resident ap- 
peared: Christine Gray, who 
helped with fundraising. 
“Sue and Gary looked at me 
and gave me a wave as they 
drove past” she said. *1 felt I 
wanted to see Louise come 
home and I wanted to do it 


quietly. We felt they should 
be allowed to come home fn.a 
dignified way. We were 
highly criticised last tune, so 
people thought they should 

M thing s mil nahiraTly 1 " 

Away from what little 
action there was, Elton was 
quiet, except for a burglar 
alarm going mad in Park- 
lands Drive. No yellow rib- 
bons on homes named Riven- 
dell, Pansea and Sprinbounae 
in Pinewood Close, bat a 
house in Old waTi Lane was 
decorated with a black and 
white cat and a big banner 
proclaiming "Welcome home 
Louise xxx”. : , ; ;5 . 

A bedraggled poster oh a 
lamp post seemed to catch the 
mood. It advertised a dim- 
ming class “where it isn’t a 
sin to be less than perfect". 


Au pair Manns 
jurors’, page 6 


Sales boom risks loan rate rise 


High street consumer spree puts 
pressure on Bank to curb inflation 


Charlotte Denny 


S IGNS of a renewed 
spending spree on the 
h igh streets yesterday 
capped a week of 
worsening economic news for 
the Government, raising fears 
that the Bank of England will 
raise Interest rates again. 

High street sales leapt last 
month after subdued trading 
in April, according to figures 
released by the Office for 
National Statistics (ONS). 

Slowing the boom is a prime 
concern for the Bank, which 
fears the strength of demand 
may be outstripping the econo- 
my's capacity to produce goods 
and services — leading to infla- 
tionary pressures. 

Earlier in the week the 


ONS revealed that inflation 
! jumped last month despite the 
first rise in unemployment 
for more than two years. The 
underlying measure rase to 
3.2 per cent, 0.7 percentage 
points above the Bank's tar- 
get of 2.5 per cent 

The Governor of the Bank 
of England. Eddie George, ad- 
mitted yesterday the economy 
could be about to enter a 
period of "stagflation” — ris- 
ing inflation and falling 
growth. Speaking to the Trea- 
sury select committee. Mr 
George said inflation could 
rise even as job losses mount 
over the next few months. 

Fears that the Bank may 
crush accelerating inflation 
with another rise in cost of 
borrowing pushed the pound 
up by two and half pfennigs 


against the German mar fe- 
ster ling is now threatening to 
breach the critical DM3 bar- j 
rier, closing last night in Lon- 1 
don at DM239. 

Further upward movements 
in the pound will increase the 
pressure on the already belea- 
guered manufacturing sector. 
City economists were yester- 
day urging the Bank not to 
overreact to the new data, ar- 
guing that the retail sales fig- 
ores were a blip which went 
against the general picture of 
a slowing economy. 

Government statisticians 
said that clothing and foot- 
wear sales rebounded sharply 
in May, after poor trading in 
April when weeks of rain put 
shoppers off purchasing sum- 
mer wardrobes. 

- Retail sales rose by 1.7 per 
cent in May. after falling by 
0.2 per cent in April, according 
to the ONS. The annual rate of 
growth rose to 4.6 per cent, fts 
highest since January. 


Chilli e up 


Volume or ratal aatas^seasonafly 
adjusted, 1990*100 
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An ONS spokesman said: 
“It would be dangerous to 
conclude the trend which was 
slowing has started to rise 
again, on the basis or one 
month’s figures." 

The Royal Bank of Scot- 
land's head of UK Treasury 


research, Marian Bell, said 
the figures increased the like- 
lihood of a rate rise. 

“It looks as though it is a 
weather-related boost, due to 
higher clothing and footwear 
sales," she said. “But coming 
in a bad week it has to in- 
crease the risk of another 
rise." 

But the Conservatives 
warned that the economy was 
experiencing a boom and bust 
at the same time. 

“The next meeting of the 
Bank’s monetary policy com- 
mittee will be faced with 
higher inflation, higher earn- 
ings growth and a Chancellor 
who has gone soft on public 
spending." said the shadow 
Treasury spokesman, David 
Heath coat- Arnorv. 

"Now they have these 
shock figures on high street 
spending. There must be a 
serious risk that they will res- 
pond by putting interest rates 
up yet again.” 
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Blair’s virtue: £3.60 minimum hourly pay 


SeumasMlne 
and Mfcftaol White 


T ONY Blair's cabinet 
made a virtue of its cal- 
culated caution over 
Britain's first national mini- 
mum wage last night after 
ministers proclaimed tbe 
“end of the scandal of poverty 
pay” for 2 million workers 
and fended off criticism over 
the Government's watering 
down of the Low Pay Commis- 
sion’s proposals. 

While some trade union 
leaders and leftwingers at- 
tacked the "cherrypicking” of 


' the commission’s report, sur- 
| prising figures such as Den- 
nis Skinner rallied to tbe 
Government’s defence when 
' Board of Trade president 
Margaret Beckett made her 
historic announcement to tbe 
Commons yesterday. 

To Downing Street's satis- 
faction, a combative Mrs 
Beckett put a brave face on 
her defeat by the ChanceDor, 
Gordon Brown, over the de- 
tails of tbe new system which 
will see 18- to 21-year -olds ini- 
tially get only £3 an hour — 
and apprentices and 16- to 18- 
year-olds with no guaranteed 

minliHtim at all 


A £3.60 hourly rate for 
adults will come into effect 
□ext spring, as the commis- 
sion wanted, but the Govern- 
ment has decided to stage the 
youth rate — it will rise to 
£3JS0 in June 2000 — and ex- 
tend it to cover 21-year-olds. 

With pay rates rising in the 
economy as a whole, the Gov- 
ernment is refusing to con- 
firm the proposed rise from 
£3.60 to £3.70 in 2000. 

The TUC said it was disap- 
pointed at the changes made 
to Professor George Bain's 
Commission’s report, but 
regarded the final introduc- 
tion of a legal floor under 


wages as a historic break- 
through which could be built , 
on. Other union leaders — , 
such as Bill Morris, or the j 
Transport and General Work- i 
ers’ Union, who damned tbe 
Government’s decisions as 
“an endorsement of work- 
place poverty" — were less 
conciliatory. And one Gov- 
ernment source said last 
night the Chancellor had 
i made a “dog’s breakfast” of 
the issue. 

Mrs Beckett fought in Cabi- 
net for acceptance of tbe Com- 
mission report as a whole, 
fearing that if the government 
tried to pick and choose the 


parts it liked. Industry would 
try too. 

But Mr Brown inevitably 
prevailed against his old ally. 
Mrs Beckett told MPs last 
night that ministers had 
watered down the report be- 
cause the economy Is at "a 
critical point". With signs of a 
sharp slow-down ahead, the 
chancellor is more concerned 
to protect his welfare-to-work 
plans. 

The CBI offered grudging 
support while echoing Tory 
fears that it would mean Job 
losses. 


Leader comment, pane 12 


Sir Donald said. He misled 
parents as to the risks their 
children faced. 

Dr Roy lance, as chief execu- 
tive, could have stopped the 
operations in which too many 
babies were dying, but 
“chose, over a long period, to 
ignore the concerns which 
were being brought to your 
attention,” Sir Donald said. 

Mr Dhasmana recognised, 
he had bad problems and. 
twice visited the best paediat- 
ric cardiac surgeon ln th& 
country to try to Improve his 
results. Bat he could not get 
his technique right and 
should have stopped. 

Maria Shortis, of the Bris- 
tol Heart Children Action 
Group, which the parents, 
have formed, welcomed the- 
inquiry. "We are dealing with 
a systematic failur e and a' 
massive cover-up which has. 
got to stop.” 

The United Bristol Health-' 
care NHS Trust said a public, 
inquiry “will be the best way 
or fully exploring the events 
of the past and the trust wfll 
folly co-operate.” ' y 
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The present: Cliveden, the one-time manor now converted into a hotel. The future (below): new investor Bill Gates. The past (below right): Mandy Rice-Davi 

No wonder Bill Gates looks 
so pleased. He has just 
chipped in to buy Cliveden 
for £42.8 million. Former 
guests include Christine 
Keeler, Mandy Rice-Davies 
and Oswald Mosley 


NEWS 3 

Blair fiddled- 
record on 
Ulster vote, 
Tories claim 


es and Christine Keeler 


Ewan MacAskffi, Chief 
PoBtkad Correspondent 

B etty soothroyd. 
Speaker of the House 
of Commons, ordered 
an investigation last 
night into ah allegation that 
s ompon e anting on behalf of 
Tony Blair had tampered 
with Hansar d to cut out a key 
rmnmihnpnt on the decom- 
missioning of weapons In 
Northern Ireland. 

The Conservatives and the 
Democratic Unionist Party 
protested to the Speaker 
about the mystery of the 
Prime Minister’s missing 
words. But a Downing Street 
spokesman strenuously de- 
nied any mischief: “Any sug- 
gestion that we sought to ex- 
punge anything from 
Hansard Is nonsense,” he 
said. 

A Hansard source ex- 
the omission by say- 




■mbM 


their weapons. The video 
recording reveals that this 
key chunk of Mr Blair’s 
answer is missing: “The 
answer to his question is yes, 
of course, it is the case that 
both in respect to taking seats' 
in the government of North- 
ern Ireland and in respect of 
the early release of prisoners, 
the only .organisations that 
qualify for that are those who 
have given up violence and 
given up violence for good.” 

Downing Street insisted 
that the missing words did 
not alter the meaning of 
Blair’s answer. 

Since the Good Friday 
Agreement, the parties in 
Northern Ireland have been 
arguing about whether the 
release of prisoners and a 
place tor Sinn Fein an the 
Northern Ireland executive 
depended on the decommis- 
sioning ctf terrorist weapons. 

The Conservatives and 
Unionists have accused Mr 


‘Someone acting 
on behalf of the 
PM has tampered 
with Hansard* 


Dan Atkinson 

O UVEDEN, renowned 
country seat of the 
louche. Hitler-loving 
tost set, has been sold 
to. a consortium whose best- 
known member is famous far 
nototog mare than having 
dirty - glasses, an eye for 
Mine: developments in the 
computer industry and the 
largest -personal fortune in 
the world. .. Bin Gates has 
joined a long line of American 
magnates and bought himself 

a real En glish mnnclrm 
True,- the manor in ques- 
tion has been an hotel since 
1886^ Indeed, it styles itself as 
one of the top three hotels 


anywhere In the world. And. 
true, Mr Gales is not planning 
to shift himself and his family 
to the banks of the Thames — 
Cliveden is very much an in- 
vestment, not a potential 
home. 

Nevertheless, the sale 
raises irresistible compari- 
sons between yesterday's elite ! 
and today’s. Where once call 
girl Christine Keeler skipped 
naked around the swimming 
pool, the $28 billion man will 
be able to stroll with his ex- 
employee wife Melinda, dis- 
cussing the latest software. 

Given that the Microsoft 
founder could have dropped 
the £42.8 minion purchase 
price on the pavement with- 
out noticing, he is unlikely to 


have much time for the ghosts 
of Cliveden’s past 

Nevertheless, in the shad- 
ows Qf the Bu rJringhflmghir p 
night lurk the shades of 
Soviet assistant naval attache 
Eugene Ivanov, bubbly 
blonde Mandy Rice-Davies, 
osteopath Stephen Ward and 
former war minister John 
Profumo, the key actors in 
the 1963 scandal that brought 
Harold Macmillan’s Tory gov- 
ernment — until that time the 
super-popular Blair regime of 
its day — to its knees. 

And behind them, some- 
where in the 376-acre 
grounds, chu ckling in the 
manner of Oscar Wilde’s Can- 
tervflle Ghost at the house’s 
brash new American owner. 


are the appeasers of the 1930s: 
would-be strongman Sir Os- 
wald Mosley, Hitler’s London 
ambassador Baron von Rib- 
bentrop and their host, the 
then owner Lord Astor. 

In those days, Cliveden was 
very definitely Berkshire, but 
boundary changes today put 
the Taplow mansion m Buck- 
inghamshire. Which is fit- 
ting, in a way, as Cliveden’s { 
17th century founder was the 
Duke of Buckingham. 

It was he who set Cliveden’s 
rather low tone from the 
start, using it to entertain 
both his drinking buddies and 
his mistress. 

Waldorf Astor bought the 
estate in 1893 and continued 
the tradition of celebrating 


earthly pleasures by Install- 
ing a “fountain of love” in 
front of the house. He became 
the first Viscount Astor in 
1917, and his two sons became 
respectively bosses of the Ob- 
server and toe Times news- 
papers. The elder son’s wife 
was Nancy Astor, the first 
sitting woman MP. 

The consortium, of which 
Mr Gates's Cascade personal- 
investment vehicle Is a stake- 
holder, Includes a Los Ange- 
les property company and LF 
Strategic Realty, an offshoot 
of New York merchant bank 
Lazard Freres. 


But as he grapples with a 
US gover nment assault on the 
. allege dly-monopolistic ten- 
dencies of his Microsoft em- 
pire, Mr Gates may do well to 
ponder the “curse of Clive- 
den”, whose victims have in- 
cluded the Astors (they lost 
both the Times and the Ob- 
server). the Macmillan gov- 
ernment (out shortly after- 
wards) and Stephen Ward 
1 (who committed suicide). 

That said, American owner- 
ship is something of a Clive- 
den tradition: Waldorf Astor 
was stm a US citizen when he 
took charge of the properly . 
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The place and the times 


The man and the money 


□ Cliveden wasat the centre 
eftwo scandals in 30 years — 
involving first the appeasers. 
oflEfider and then, the sex. 
scandal surrounding John 
Pnrfumo(rigjit) 

□ Respectable guests have 
InrilwHwri (Thorite (^frflplfn and 
GeorgeBernardShaw 

□ It has 38 bedrooms and 
suites, four private dining 
rooms and three restaurants 

□ Jt was not used for Scandal, 
the 1989 film about the 
Profumo affair. 

□ .The Cliveden con^pany , 
which fiie consortium has 
bought; owns also the Royal 

Crescent Hotel in Bath and the 
Cliveden Town House near 
London’s Sloane Square.. 

□ Architect Charles Barry 
designed Cliveden and the 
Houses of Parliament 

□ Lord Denning, later Master 
often RoOs, investigated the 
security services in the 
Proflimo affair. 



J 


□ Denning’s report was one of 
the fostest-seDixig HMSO 
publications ctf all time. 

□ Protomo resigned for lying 
to the Commons over the 
affair . 

□ The scandal threw up other 
lurid tales; Macmillan, told 
there bad been 13 judges at an 
orgy, said: “Five I could 
believe, but not 13." 


I □ He has been ranked the 
j third-wealthiest person or 
private entity of all time; 

| his $28 billion (£17.5 billion) 
| fortune stands behind the 
j $692 billion (in today’s 
money) of the Knights 
Templar and the $754.5 
billion calculated as 
belonging to Napoleon 
Bonaparte 

□ Despite that, he is 
thought still to cling to his 
“nerdpack” — the set of 

diff erent-coloured 
ballpoints displayed in the 
breast pockets of computer 
freaks 

□ Gates is reported to have 
bought recently two 
adjoining houses in 
London’s Holland Park, the 
neighbourhood of fellow 
jumper-wearer Richard 
Branson 

□ H5s home is a $100 
million modem mansion 
near Lake Washington. It 


covers 40,000 square feet 
and has 45 rooms 

□ Chez Gates consists of 
seven main, pavilions 
connected by und er ground 
passageways. A central 
control room is the “billion- 
dollar brain” of the 
property 

□ He has a 20-bay garage to 
house his sports-car 
collection 

□ Facsimiles of the finest 
works of art ever created 
can be beamed on to the 
walls of the Gates mansion 
at the flick of a switch 

□ In May this year, it was 
calculated the value ofhis 
Microsoft shares increased 
by $35,000 a minute 

□ He personally was 
reckoned to be earning 
something in the region of 
$500 (£312) a second 

□ Gates has said he wfil 
give away 90 per cent ofhis 
wealth during his lifetime. 


Oftel rings changes for restaurateur 



RuariANtooK 
and Chris Bante 


T HE cans were enough to 
make Vasos Herod otou 
smash bis plates in finy- 
Por three years the owner of 
the Greek Taverna in Car- 
shalton, Surrey, answered his 
telephone in the hope ctf an- 
other six customers in search 
of moussaka, but found a 
salesman the other end. 

“They were driving me 
Mnoming mad,” he said yester- 
day after becoming the first 
person to be formally protected 
by the teleamis watebdogO^ 
from unsolicited calls from, a 
telesales company. 

The staff of James E James, j 


a Liverpool- based company, 
were so desperate for Mr Her- 
odotou to improve his busi- 
ness by taking advertise- 
ments in their publications 
♦hat they once called five 
times in a day. The calls had 
left him “shouting and 
screaming like a raving luna- 
tic”, be said. 

His taverna, which can take 
up to 100 people a night, de- 
pends on its phone bookings. 
Mr Herodotou expected calls 
from companies selling 
things, but James E James 
was a whole new bucket ctf 
retains. The telesales staff 
: were so convinced of what 
they were selling they refused 
to take him off its lists, de- 
spite his pleas. 


“They could not have cared 
less,” Mr Herodotou said. 
“Their attitude was ‘Bad luck, 
mate, we are going to call you 
whether you like it or nof.” 
Yesterday Oftel took the 
first step In a 28-day process 
that will lead to an injunction 
preventing the company (tell- 
ing the restaurant a gain, if it 
breaks the injunction Its di- 
rectors could fece imprison- 
ment or a fine . Oftel officials 
described James'E James as a 
“telesales pest”. 

While James E James 
I refused to comment it proved 
it has its own way of seeing 
off unsolicited calls. Us num- 
ber is not listed and the num- 
ber filed with Companies 
House Is out af date. 
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The earth’s favourite computers. 


Here's a hot offer for ’flaming June’. 
Buy any Compaq Deskpro PC with a 
Compaq monitor before 1st July and 
we’ll send you a cheque for £104. 

That’s a rebate of SMb on the 
typical buying price of our V55 


For example, suppose you decide 
on our latest Deskpro EP with Intel* 
Pentium* It processor and a V55 
monitor. After you 
daim your rebate, it 
will cost you just 
£808 ex VAT. £948 pen^iR*]! 
inc VAT. Just give us a ring or visit 
our website for a daim form. 

Thatfs all there is to it. 

But don’t hang about June, like 
the British summer, won’t be with us 
for long. 

Compaq Deskpro EP series G2G6. 

Intel* Pentium* 11 Processor. 266MHz. 

32MB high-per for mance SDRAM. 

512KB level 2 cache. 

3J2GB SMART II Ultra ATA hard drive. 

ATI Rage IIC AGP lx graphics with 
2MB EDO RAM. 

TowereWe desktop AIX chassis. 

Microsoft* Windows 95. 

tGTL tested hardware yr 2000 compliant 

Call us now for your monitor rebate 
claim form. 

O 845 270 4 I 4 I 

www.compaq.co.uk 

Cass ehwged at tool ntts- Unec am open 
Bwo-Bpm on indsbys, lOorMpn m wredenh. 

Pkm quote 9S5C141 
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Queen stumps up to buy duchess her home 


Yorks go their separate ways as 
royal handout sees off rival bid 
for £1 .5m Georgian mansion 


Ruarklta Neon 


B drch Hau. a £1.5 
million Georgian 
mansion In Surrey, 
Is tbe new borne 
that Sarah, Duchess of 
York, has set her heart on. 

Contracts are expected to 
be exchanged within days 
for the 18th century, seven 
bedroom house set in five 
acres of parkland. But 
negotiations have been 
fraught, with the duchess 
relying heavily on financial 
help from the Queen to see 
off agazumper. 



House is handy for Eugenie, 
left, and Bea's school 


The house is in Win die- 
sham, Close to S nnnlwg hill, 
the ranch-style home built 
by the Duke of York for his 
wife before they divorced, 
where she has been staying 
for the past year in close, 
but not intimate proximity 
to Prince Andrew. 

Since the Queen is put- 
ting up most of the money. 


the property will be in trust 
for Princesses Beatrice and 
Eugenie, whose school is 
only three miles away. 

The duchess received 
£800,000 on her divorce, a 
figure she now complains is 
Inadequate — especially in 
light of the late Princess of 
Wales's £17 milli on. 

Birch Hail hue been home 
to Richard and Melanie 
Wilkinson and their four 
young children for three 
years. Mr Wilkinson, a 
commodities broker, had 
accepted a £1 million-pins 
bid from the duchess last 
month, half of it her own 
money, but shortly after- 
wards another potential 
purchaser offered the ask- 
ing price of £1.5 million. 
The Queen is thought to 
have made up the differ- 
ence. 

If the deal goes through, 
it will no doubt be a relief 
to Buckingham Palace that 
the duchess will no longer 
be under the same roof as 
her former husband, since 
she has told an American 
chat show that they 
“played away” rather than 
bring suitors home. 

Birch Hall is on the site of 
one of Henry VITs hunting 
lodges. It has five reception 
rooms, a library, a walk-in 
drinks cabinet, a quadruple 
garage and a tennis court, 
as well as a staff cottage in 
the grounds. For privacy it 
is surrounded by 6 ft walls. 



Palace complains at ‘intrusive’ 
newspaper story of Prince 
William’s teatime assignations 


Ruaridh Nlcoll 


P RINCE William, who 
turns 16 on Sunday, has 


Tbe Duchess of York will not have to ‘play away’ now she 
has a new home in Surrey wotogwaph; mgs. french 


I turns 16 on Sunday, has 
complained to tbe Press Com- 
plaints Commission about 
what he believes was an in- 
trusive profile in the Mail on 
Sunday claiming his aides set 
□p teatime meetings with 
girls of his choosing. 

St James's Palace has been 
trying to keep a rein on ex- 
pected media Interest as tbe 
second in line to the throne 
reaches his landmark 
birthday. 

But inforiated by a Mail on 
Sunday supplement. The 
People's Prince at 16, the pal- 
ace was quick to complain in 
the hope it would head off fur- 
ther “intrusive" articles this 
weekend. 

Prince Charles’s press 
spokeswoman, Sandy Hea- 
ney, said the paper had 
stepped well over the line 
when it published an article 
which made allegations about 
“what William may do or may 
not do, or think or may not 
think". 

In the piece, Coping with- 
out Diana, journalist Barbara 
Jones said when the prince 
mentioned he liked a girl, his 
private secretary arranged 
for an approach to be made to 
the family so that mother and 
daughter could be invited to 
tea. 

The idea incensed the 
prince and the palace. "It’s 


not only inaccurate, it’s 
grossly intrusive, we feel, 
into someone who isn't yet 
16." Ms Henney told the UK 
Press Gazette, an industry 
magazine. 

Lord Wakeham, chairman 
of the PCC, has contacted edi- 
tors in the past few weeks, 
pointing out that like any 
other child in Britain. Prince 
W illiam is entitled to finish 
school without the press 
following him around. 

On the whole the palace be- 
lieve the press has behaved 
responsibly in the wake of 
Princess Diana's death last 
year, especially given the 
public’s interest 

’’{The press] have appreci- 
ated that we have not just 
William but Harry who have 
had to come to terms with a 
very tragic accident and get 
on with the rest of their 
lives." Ms Henney said. 

The PCC said it would do 
its best to resolve the situa- 
tion amicably. 

A spokesman for the paper 
said the supplement “was in- 
tended as a warm tribute to 
the prince and the royal fam- 
ily, and applauded his 
achievements. 

“The Mail on Sunday never 
wished, nor now wishes to de- 
part from the guidelines laid 
down from time to time by the 
[PCC]. As with all complaints 
tbe PCC endeavours to 
resolve matters directly. A 
meeting is being arranged to 
do this.” 


IRA bombing of City ‘could have been averted’ 


Ex-MI5 man tells of submitting 
secret dossier to his superiors 


ffichard Norton -Taylor 


A N IRA attack that dev- 
astated part of the City 
of London, and caused 
damage estimated at £1 
billion, should have been 
avoided, a former MJ5 officer 
claimed yesterday. 

David Shayler. who has 
lived abroad ever since he 
disclosed details of MI5 activi- 
ties last summer, makes the 
claim in the Spectator. He 
says be compiled a dossier 
concentrating on MI5’s “oper- 
ational inefficiency” in which 


he spelled out “bow the attack 
on Bishopsgate in the City in 
April 1933 . . . shouldn't have 
happened”. 

His dossier, he says, also 
describes bow an IRA mem- 
ber was able to carry out 
“large-scale attacks which 
threatened public safety and 
lives because an Intelligence 
agency had not passed on rel- 
evant information quickly 
enough". 

He does not name the 
agency or identify tbe attacks 
he is referring to. 

Mr Shayler makes the alle- 
gations in tbe course of a 


sweeping attack on MI5 
bureaucracy and the ineffec- 
tiveness of the cross-party 
parliamentary Security and 
Intelligence Committee. 

He says he wanted to send 
the dossier to John Alpass. 
Whitehall’s intelligence and 
security coordinator and for- 
mer senior MI5 officer, who is 
carrying out a renew of MIS. 
MI6. and GCHQ. 

“As this document dis- 
cussed these and other sensi- 
tive operational matters. I did 
not want to send it to Mr Al- 
pass by non-sec ure means", 
he writes. • I 

"1 suggested . . . that Mr Al- 
pass might like to see this 
document ... I'm still waiting 
for the review to take up my j 
invitation". 


Security sources last night 
dismissed Mr Shayler’s alle- 
gations as “sniping by a disaf- 
fected employee". However, 
the Labour MP Jeremy Cor- 
byn is to question the Home 
Secretary, Jack Straw, about 
what he called "an incredibly 
serious accusation". 

John Wadham, director of 
Liberty, the civil rights 
group, and Mr Shayler’s law- 
yer. said; "Despite tbe seri- 
ousness of the allegations, the 
body set up by Parliament to 
monitor the work of the Secu- 
rity Service appears unwill- 
ing or unable to investigate". 

He added: “My client feels 
that the only way to ensure 
that action is taken is to 
reveal the problems to the 
press". 


On April 24. 1993, a large 
bomb exploded in a truck op- 
posite tbe Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Bank in the City. A 
freelance photographer, Ed 
Henty, was killed, and 47 
people were Injured. 

Nobody has been charged 
with the bombing. It was 
reported that Gerard Marion, 
an ERA member jailed for 
other offences, was tailed by 
Mis for months and was ar- , 
rested as a suspect. A surveil- 
lance team watched him dose 
to the site of the explosion. , 
Though explosive traces were 
found on two vehicles to which 1 
he had access, no evidence was , 
found linking him to tbe blast 
and he was released. 

Mr Shayler. who faces the 
prospect of an Official Secrets i 


Act prosecution if he returns 
to Britain, was served with an 
court injunction after he 
revealed details about MI5, in- 
cluding Us holding files on 
thousands of individuals — 
Mr Straw among them — 
once considered subversive. 

Later Mr Straw allowed 
newspapers to report Mr 
Shayler’s claim that MI5 was 
tipped off in advance about 
the 1994 bombing of tbe Is- 
raeli embassy in London. 

Mr Straw said that the in- 
formation in possession of 
MT5 would not have enabled it 
to prevent the bombing. 

• Five rounds ofammunition 
were discovered yesterday at 
the high security Full Sutton 
prison, near York, which 
holds convicted terrorists. 


PERFORMS IMPECCABIY ON 
CORNERS, STRAIGHTS AND NOW ON VIDEO. 



M TEE] 
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^^^becai 


TEENAGE prostitute 
who tortured a 17- 
year-old youth 
because she said be 


the youth and threw 
When he tried to . get ogt- 
had his throat slashed^ 
ear to ear. Eventual 
swam to the other side 




detained for pleading for them to.sfoR 

Sentencing her at Binmn£ uebixULr • ** 


ham crown court, Mr Justice 
Harrison said: “Words cannot 
describe adequately the de- 
pravity of the violence and 
torture to which this young 
man was subjected.” 

The 16-year-old girl* then 
aged 15, was in a gang wrtfc 
two other teenagers, one a 14- 


they kept laughing." * AW , 
The court was told how the- 
elder girl was arresiSa 
shortly afteiwa^ wHh fee - 
other two de fe ndants^ atuka:. - 
letter she had/posted'TO^- 
friend in jail was in te rcapefr 
by police. “This hlob&csafe' . 
here last night for business 


w^IttaSS the youth last so me ami n *eoth«^'^B^.; 


June in Coventry in the West 
Midlands. After having his 
ponrHtis burned, his throat 
was slashed and he was 


him. " she wrote. A-v-’ 5 - r 

■*I slashed his face and. ear 
witb a craft knife, then we. 
slashed his throat and pushed 




Desres. . .Birch Hall was put on the market at £l-5milHazi; it has five bedrooms, a library and a tennis court —as well as 6ft walls around the five acre park photograph mi ocxemjen 


Faber, prosecuting, said the 
youth, whom the judge asked 
reporters not to name, needed 
70 stitches to his face and 
neck. 

The court was told by 
Christopher Hotten QC, 
d efending , that tbe elder gin 
loved horses and had been a 
stable hand, but had been 
lured into prostitution de- 
spite being of “superior Intel- 
ligence", and was on crack co- 
caine at foe time of foe attack. 

Mr Justice Harrison said 


In mitig ation. .Mr Hdtfel . 
pafd his client had recently - 
taken an IQ test and.'^as - 


‘He was pfeadfrig| 
for them to stop,V£ 
but they kept 
laughing’ 1 : ^ 


found to be of. "superior Intri.- 


the youth, who regularly ligence” and capable^ a.mn- 
resorted to prostitutes, bad versity educatron. Stephan 


been attacked by foe gang recently worked fer »wi 
after going to the girl’s flat for months with a senior, teacher 

__ ■ rn ! Va Un /7 malrnn liar-OOT«vi 


sex. He had agreed a price but 
the girl claimed be underpaid 
her. “He was punched and 
kicked repeatedly. It we nt on 
for a very long time. From 
Hmo to time he was rendered 
unconscious. 

“He was forced to eat dog 
biscuits and to. eat a lit ciga- 
rette, and then one of you got 
a red hot spoon with which 
you burned foe side of his 


who had spoken of her as an 
“extremely pleasant and 

hardworking girl who gOf tHl. 
with everybody else". '• ' 

The girl's mother was In 
court but refused to speak to 
reporters. 

The judge sentenced ' the 


girl to seven years in a young 
offenders' institution, after 


she admitted charges of 
wounding with Intent and 


fa re and his testicles and his I fals e impriso nm e nt . 


penis. 

"Finally you forced him to 
put his penis on the red hot 
ring of the stove, causing him 
to scream with pain.” 

Mr Faber said the youth 
was then led towards a canal 
and an the way was slashed 
across foe face by the girl for 
trying to stop a passing police 
car. At the canal the three 
teenagers repeatedly stabbed 


A 17-year-old male codefeo- 
dant was jailed for six years. 
A 15-year-old girl who admit- 
ted being part of foe attack 
was sentenced to five years' 
youth detention. 

Two men, Richard Tfaom- 
nas, aged 38, and Antony Bri- 
ton, aged 42. who admittedas- 
sauldng the youth in the flat, 
were each sentenced to three 
years in jail. 


Awards plan 
for teachers 


John Carvel 
Education Editor 


A TELEVISED award cer- 
emony to honour the 
best of foe country’s 
teachers was announced yes- 
terday by Lord Puttnam, the 
film producer, in an attempt 
to restore battered morale. 

Star teachers will be nomi- 
nated by their schools, and 
judging panels will select 600 
to compete for 150 regional 
prizes, leading to a glitzy pre- 
sentation to 15 national win- 
ners in September next year. 

Lord Puttnam. who plays a 
leading role on foe Govern- 
ment’s school standards task 
force, said the BBC promised 
prime time television cover- 
age of foe award ceremony, 
with documentaries about a D 
the finalists. It would be a 
profoundly emotional event. 

His scheme to celebrate ex- 
cellence in foe classroom has 
all-party support U was com- 
mended yesterday by the six 
unions representing teachers 
and heads. 

The awards will be run by a 
charitable trust independent 
of government and backed by 
a £3 million donation over 
two years from foe bankers 
Lloyds TSB. The plans dove- 
tail with the decision by edu- 
cation ministers to spend less 
time basbing incompetent 
teachers and more praising 
tbe profession's hard-working 
majority. 

The Government is con- 
cerned that policies to raise 
school standards could be dis- 
rupted by growing problems 
of teacher recruitment, with 


shortages developing for 
maths, science and language 
specialists in secondary 
schools and increasing diffi- 
culty in filling vacant posts as 
heads and deputies. 

David Blunkett the Educa- 
tion and Employment Secre- 
tary. said the awards would 
“ensure that people who are 
giving of themselves to young 
people every day are given in 
return foe esteem and foe 
status that they deserve". 

Lord Puttnam said: “No one 
here is pretending these 
awards are the single answer 
to ending years of real neglect 
of their work, but it is a 
beginning." A : 

The winning teachers will 
get cash prizes for their 
schools, but tbe organisers 
are not yet saying how much. 
Sir John Harvey-Jones, a for- 
mer chairman of ICL will 
chair the judging panel. 

Separate awards will he 
given for primary and second- 
ary teachers in the following 
categories: 

□ Best newly-qualified 
teacher 

□ Excellence in special needs, 
teaching; 

D Most creative use of infor- 
mation and communications 
technology 

O Teacher of foe year • - 

G Working with parents and 

foe community 

□ Contribution to school 
leadership 

There will also be awards- 
for best classroom assistant, 
teacher of foe year In a 
special school, and a lifetime 
achievement award. 
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Fears remain over side-effects and costs of impotence drug 


Viagra should be available on 
NHS by autumn, says minister 


NBd< Hopkins 


T HE Impotence drug 
Viagra should be 
available on- the NHS 
by the autumn, it 
was announced yesterday. 

Despite fears over its side- 
effects and the potential 
costs involved, the Depart- 
ment of Health confirmed 
that GPs will be able to pre- 
scribe Viagra once it has 
been granted a licence. 

The Government is wait- 
ing to bear from the Euro- 
pean Medicine Evaluation 
Agency which is assessing 
the drug’s safety. 

It is thought that the 
EMEA agency will give Via- 
gra the all clear by 
September. 

Tessa Jowell, the Minister 
of State for Health, said 
there was no reason why the 
pill should not be available 
“to meet identified clinical 
need." 

Although it was only 
launched in America in 
March, Viagra has become 
one of the most sought after 
— and controversial — 
drugs of the generation. 

Doctors in the United 
States have written almost 2 
million prescriptions so far, 
and a black market is fast 
emerging. 

There has been disquiet 
that Viagra is being used as 
a recreational drug by some 
men, and there has also 


been concern over its side 
effects. 

Viagra's manufacturer 
Pfizer admits the drug ran 
cause headaches and blue 
vision, but it is also being 
linked to six heart attack 
deaths. 

Quite apart from the scl-. 
entitle issues, yesterday's 
announcement by the 
Health Department is bound 
to divide the medical com- 
munity on financial 
grounds. 

A packet of 30 pills costs 
roughly £150. and there are 
thought to be between 2,5 


and 3 million impotence suf- 
ferers in Britain. 

With ftmd-bolding doctors 
working within strict bud- 
gets, they could find .them- 
selves under enormous pres- 
sure to prescribe Viagra by 
men who view the drug as a 
sexual panacea. 

Roger Kirby, a consultant 
neurologist at St George's 
hospital in London, said: 
"Viagra Is a breakthrough 
in the treatment of erectile 
dysfunction, but it needs to 
be targeted properly at those 
men who really need it, 
otherwise the costs of pre- 


scribing it could go out of 
control. 

"There is undoubtedly a 
potential problem in terms 
of funding which could put 
GPs in an awkward 
position." 

A Health Department 
spokesman said it did not 
want to restrict Viagra to 
specialists at this stage, but 
might consider doing so if 
demand was huge. 

“We are aware that the 
drug could be very popular 
and we are considering issu- 
ing guidelines to GPs over 
its prescription. Once the 


drug gets its licence, we will 
monitor it very closely.” 

Viagra is causing real con- 
cern across Europe. 

The French health minis- 
ter, Bernard Kouchner, has 
announced that he is c alling 
a conference or experts to 
discuss its risks, and in Ger- 
many, ministers fear Viagra 
could bankrupt the health 
service. 

They estimate that If 
every impotent German 
takes eight Viagra pills a 
month, the total cost will 
reach 10 billion marks (£3.34 
billion). 


Case for 


Ann Craig, director of the Im- 
potence Association: 


"IMPOTENCE is a medical 
condition like any other, and 
in the majority of cases the 
causes are physical. 

“Many sufferers have 
underlying problems with an- 
gina, duodenal ulcers or pros- 
tate cancer. There are up to 3 
milli on men in this country 
with impotence. Most are 
over 50 and their quality of 
life has been seriously af- 
fected. Their self-esteem will 
be rock bottom. 

"A lot of them will not have 
the money to see a private 
consultant, and we would cer- 
tainly not advocate Viagra 
being available over the 


counter. It is a powerful drug 
that needs to be controlled. 

"But it is only fair that 
genuine sufferers should be 
able to get treatment on the 
NHS. 

**I cannot imagine that doc- 
tors here are going to be inun- 
dated by men asking for Via- 
gra. Most sufferers would 
rather die than talk to their 
doctor about impotence; some 
won’t even dismiss it with 
their wives. 

"A lot of nonsense has been 
written about Viagra. It won't 
make any man a stud. Men 
won't become great lovers . . . 
it will help them get an erec- 
tion, but they will have to rely 
on the same old technique. 

“As long as doctors only 
prescribe for genuine cases, 
there is no reason why Viagra 
should not be on the NHS.” 


Case against 


Dr Richard Petty, medical di- 
rector of the Wellman Clinic in 
London : 


“THERE are practical and 
finan cial reasons why Via- 
gra should not be prescribed 
by GPs. First, on average a 
GP has five minutes for a 
consultation with a patient, 
which is simply not enough 
time to establish why a man 
has erectile dysfiwtion. 

“Ideally, the patient 
should have a bill physical 
examination, and his medi- 
cal and sexual history dis- 
cussed. There are any num- 
ber of tests that need to be 
done. 

“For Instance, it is impor- 
tant to know whether there 


is heart disease and I would 
want to establish the pa- 
tient's level of stress. The 
man may need treatment for 
diabetes, or have arterial 
problems which need to be 
addressed. Viagra is not a 
solution for these kinds of 
problems. It might help him 
get an erection, but nothing 
else. 

“Rather than properly as- 
sessing whether a patient 
really needs Viagra, the doc- 
tor will be tempted to think 
‘what the hell' and prescribe 
it anyway, which could be 
very expensive for the NHS. 

“The drug is effective but 
it is not cheap. Viagra is Ear 
too powerful a drug to be 
sold over the counter ... for 
now it is best left in the 
hands of experts at special- 
ist clinics.” 


A performer who will feature with around 100 others tinder the dome’s *big top 
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' Gene found to offer protection to a minority 

Mighty hermaphrodite will Smolc©ns at double 
dominate Millennium Dome risk Of Alzheimer’S 


Low pay unit stays 
despite Brown cuts 


Michael White 
and Seumas Mine 


DanGtateter 
Arts Correspondent 
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IE it a girl? Is it a boy? 
] Well no, it is neither. Or 
l.both. The art of political 
'compromise served to clear 
op one of the mysteries sur- 
rounding the contents of 
the Millennium Dome in 
Greenwich, south-east Lon- 
don, yesterday when the 
gender of the giant reclin- 
ing figure in the body zone 
was revealed to be . . . half- 
man, half-woman. 

The body will have ‘‘Sia- 
mese twin" characteristics: 
a “muscular" ma le chest as 
well as a “shapely" female 
chest The rest of the fig- 
ure, however, will be sadly 
conventional: merely two 
legs and just the one. bald, 
head. The figure's private 
parts will, designers say, be 
“smoothed over" or "swim- 
suit, decent", while the fe- 
male’s bust will be in pro- 
portion to the figure’s 
height, and the male will 
have an "athletic bulge”. 

The compromi se over the 
gender is emblematic of the 
political infighting snr- 
rmmding the dome. New 
Millennium Experience 
chief executive Jennie 


Paige is thought to have 
wanted the figure to be 
female, while Peter Man- 
delson. Minister without 
Portfolio but with responsi- 
bility for the dome, was un- 
decided. He is thought to 
have come up with the com- 
bination figure. 

The surreal air surround- 
ing the contents "Of the 
dome was reinforced by 


‘We believe we will 
be creating a new 
generation of 
performers’ 


yesterday's second piece of 
millennium news. Organis- 
ers of the central spectacle 
for the dome are to launch 
a recruitment drive for 100 
circus performers to star 
under the dome’s "big top". 

Applicants need have no 
previous experience, but 
would be expected to train 
as acrobats and trapeze art- 
ists for “a d a zz l i n g display 
of aerial acrobatics compa- 
rable with the greatest cir- 
cus performances, in the 
world”. 


At the end of their traln- 
: ing they will receive a Cer- 
tificate in Higher Educa- 
tion — equivalent to the 
first year of a degree — be- 
fore beginning rehearsals 
for the central show. 

Ms Paige said: “We be- 
lieve we will be creating a 
new generation of perform- 
ers throughout the 
country. For those in the 
show it will be a stepping 
stone to a career in enter- 
tainment and perfor- 
mance.” 

Mark Fisher, the de- 
signer of the 20-minute 
show, which will be seen 
'six times a day, said:. “.The 
dome Is on a scale that no- 
body has worked with be- 
fore. The space is bigger 
than most people have ever 
been in and will have an 
Impact that is not yet fully 
appreciated. To fill It 
requires a spectacle that 
uses the language of the 
Netting Hill carnival and 
the stagecraft of rock con- 
certs. We will not be creat- 
ing a circus but will be 
using circus techniques to 
tell a story.” 

Auditions will be held 
around the country in the 
summer. Start juggling 
now. 


Sarah D oae loy 
Heal th Corre sp ondent 




EOPLE who smoke 
tare twice as likely to 
get Alzheimer's dis- 
ease in old age as 
those who have never 
smoked, a study published 
yesterday concludes. 

In the past research ap- 
peared to suggest smoking 
has if anything a protective 
effect, but scientists from Rot- 
terdam who report the results 
of their study in this week's 
Lancet, believe it safeguards 
only those people who carry a 
particular gene. 

The study was carried out 
by A Ott and colleagues from 
the Erasmus university medi- 
cal school. Researchers con- 
tacted every individual over 
the age of 55 in one Rotterdam 
suburb, and 78 per cent 
agreed to take part — 6,870 
men and women. Each was 


given a medical examination 
and an interview at home. 
Two years later they were fol- 
lowed up to see if any had de- 
veloped signs of dementia. 

Out of the group, 146 had 
developed dementia. Where 
possible they were given a 
brain scan which suggested 
that in 105 cases they were 
suffering from Alzheimer’s 
disease rather than vascular 
dementia. 

Those who still smoked 
were found to be twice as 
likely to develop dementia of j 
any kind — Alzheimer's or 
vascular d eme ntia — as those 
who had never smoked. Those 
who were former smokers 
had a slightly increased 
chance of getting the disease 
over non-smokers. Smokers 
also tended to develop demen- 
tia at a younger age than non- 
smokers. 

But Dr Ott and his col- 
leagues found that some 
smokers were protected from 


an increased risk if they car- 
ried the gene for a protein 
that has been linked with Alz- 
heimer’s, called AFOE epsi- 
lon 4. Their risk is no greater 
than that of non-smokers. But 
when those people are 
removed from the statistics, 
the smokers without the pro- 
tective gene are seen to have 
an even greater risk of Alz- 
heimer’s — they are four 
times more likely to develop 
the disease than non- 
smokers. 

The scientists do not yet 
understand why APOE epsi- 
lon 4 protects smokers. They 
suggest two possible explana- 
tions — one is that the gene 
acts together with cigarette 
smoke to alter the brain 
chemistry in some way that 
counters the erosion caused 
by Alzheimer's. The other 
possibility is that smokers 
with the gene do not live long 
enough to develop the 
disease. 


Hospital shortcomings ‘costing lives’ 


Sarah Bosetoy 


News in brief 


Rail strike 
starts today 


RAIL maintenance workers 
begin a four-day strike today 
which their union, the RMT, 
warned would have a “consid- 
erable" impact on services, 
particularly over the week- 
end. But Rafitrack said it ex- 
pected the effect to be mlni- 
mal, and train operators said 
there should be no immediate 
disruption. 

The workers, employed by 
nine rail engineering firms, 
win stage a week-long strike 
later this month. The union is 
seeking a pay rise and better 
conditions. 

In London, the RMT an- 
nounced a 24-hour strike by 
Tube workers starting on July 
12 — the day of the World Cup 
final The action follows this 
week's 48-hour walkout 



Drug charge 


AljRrnSH police officer who 
ia awaiting trial in France on 
drug smuggling charges was 
yesterday sacked by his chief 
constahle.West Midlands 


CATHOLICS! 

TheTkaditiomal Latin Mass 
is still widely celebrated 
wifiv^jiscopaJ permission. 

"• - It is often sung with 
‘ > 'Cregoriaxi chant. 

: ^:yoT? w0u]d like to 
■worship at this rite of 
‘ : Ma$s contact 
TheLatirfMass Society 
• far'aniNbrhHfion pack 

0171-404^4959 t * hrs. 


police said PC John McAn- 
enny, 47, was dismissed for 
discreditable conduct after a 
disciplinary bearing con- 
ducted in his absence. 

McAnenny. who had 24 
years' service with the force, 
pleaded guilty to the discredit- 
able conduct charge by letter. 
The officer, from Birming- 
ham, is awaiting trial in 
France after being arrested by 
customs officers on a yacht in 
Calais in January. The craft 
was loaded with cannabis 
with a street value estimated 
at £1 million. 


Nurse faces 
theft charges 


FREED nurse Lucille 
McLauchlan will fece two 
theft charges dating from 
1996, Dundee sheriff court de- 
cided yesterday. McLauchlan, 
aged 32, was not present at the 
h ph ring . 

The case was adjourned - 
without plea until July 16. 

McLauchlan, from Dundee, 
was jailed in Saudi Arabia 
with another nurse Deborah 
Parry, from Alton, Hamp- 
shire, after the murder of Aus- 
tralian colleague Yvonne Gil- 
ford in 1996. A Saudi court 
convicted the Scot of being an 
accessory to murder and sen- 
tenced her to eight years in 
prison and 500 lashes. 

The pair had their sen- 
tences commuted last month 
by the Saudis and flew home. 


Actor sues 
his lawyers 


THE Coronation Street actor 
Bill Roache yesterday sued his 
former solicitors over the de- 
cision to pursue a libel claim 
against the Sun newspaper. 

The actor tamed down an 


offer of £50.000 to settle his 
libel action against the paper 
after It branded him •‘boring’’. 
The case went before a jury 
and be won his case, but was 
awarded exactly the sum be 
had refused, £50,000. 

Initially he was also 
awarded costs against the Sun 
but later that decision was 
overturned by the Court of 
Appeal 

At the High Court in Man- 
chester, be is suing his then 
solicitors, Peter Carter-Ruck 
and Partners, over the advice 
he received before he turned 
down the initial, offer to take 
the cash ami avoid the jury 
trial 

Mr Roache, who sat in court 
with his wife Sara, alleges his 
former solicitors were negli- 
gent in the way they advised 
him in his claim against the 
Sim which began in 1991. 

The hearing continues. 


S ubstantial numbers of 
patients admitted to hos- 
pital intensive care units die 
unnecessarily because basic 
procedures such as ensuring 
they are brea thing and their 
heart is pumping correctly 
have not been carried out, ac- 
cording to yesterday’s British 
Medical Journal 
A team of consultants con- 
ducted a confidential inquiry 
into the treatment received 
by 100 patients, split between 


a large district general hospi- 
tal in Portsmouth and a teach- 
ing hospital in Southampton. 

They found that 54 out of | 
the 100 patients were not well 
managed before they reached 
intensive care. Of the 54, IS 
died. Peter McQuillan, a con- 
sultant in the department of | 
intensive care medicine at 
Queen Alexandra hospital 
Cosham, Portsmouth, and 
others write that poor quality 
care was a factor in a third of 
those deaths, probably a fac- 
tor in 21 per cent and possibly 
in a farther 32^ per cent 


‘Tailings Of r-Uniffians of an 
grades over a wide range of 
tasks and knowledge have 
been shown," the report says. 
“This study suggests a funda- 
mental problem of failure to 
appreciate that airway, 
breathing and circulation are 
the prerequisites of life.” 

Some reasons for “sub op- 
timal care" were basic. Medi- 
cal staff lacked knowledge, 
foiled to appreciate the ur- 
gency of the case, were not 
supervised, did not seek ad- 
vice or were inadequately 
organised. 


ministerial battle 
over the national mini- 
mum wage was fought to 
the eleventh hour this week, 
as Gordon Brown insisted on 
paring down key awards of 
the Low Pay Commission. 

Most of the commission 
chairman Professor George 
Bain's 24 recommendations 
were accepted and the battle 
has now been won to main- 
tain the commission to moni- 
tor upra tings. 

But the Chancellor imposed 
his will to achieve three 
changes, only finally agreed 
on Wednesday night — less 
than 24 hoars before Marga- 
ret Beckett, whom be worsted 
in the Whitehall turf war, 
made yesterday's historic 
Commons statement 
The already lower rate for 
18 to 20-year-olds has been 
reduced to £3 and extended to 
21-year-olds — though the 
commission has been asked to 
review this decision next year 
— and the recommended in- 
crease of the main rate to 
£3.70 in 2000 has not yet been 
confirmed. The £3.20 will 
apply from 1999 for workers 
over 21 for the first six 
months in a new job with ac- 
credited training. 

The commission said it 
sought to make "a substantial 
difference” without destroy- 
ing jobs and raising prices. 

The report indentifies 2 mil- 
lion people, mostly low-paid 
and part-time women workers, 
who will benefit directly, along 
with young people, and those 
employed in rmskinoH manual 
work and “personal service oc- 
cupations*', like caring, domes- 
tic cleaning and hairdressing. 

One third of home-workers, 
20 per cent of lone parents 


and 10 per cent of e thni c mi- 
nority workers stand to gain 
from the £3.60 figure. But the 
commission, which Included 
both sides of industry, plus 
independent experts, insists 
that, while some individuals 
stand to gain sharply — the 
average increase for the 2 mil- 
lion beneficiaries will be 32 
per cent — the total wage bill 
will only r ise by around 0.5 
percent 

The key recommendations 
were: 

OA £3.80 an hour national 
minimum wage (NMW) from 
April 1999, rising to £3.70 in 
June 2000; a "development 
rate" of £3.20 for 18-20 year- 
olds and older workers begin- 
ning a job with recognised 
training, rising to £3.30 in 
June 2000; 16 and 17-year-olds 
exempt; 

□ Employers required to list 
NMW details on pay slips, 
with verification and enforce- 
ment by a government 
agency; system to be reviewed 
in two years; 

□ Definition of NMW to in- 
clude gross pay before tax, 
NIC and other deductions, 
plus incentive payments; 
piece workers to get NMW 
equivalent on average for pay 
period; 

□ Tips and service payments 
distributed centrally via the 
payroll to count against the 
NMW, but cash tips paid by 
customers direct to staff not 
included; nor are premium 
payments for overtime and 
shift work; 

□ Allowances and supple- 
ments to he excluded; 

□ All benefits in kind to be 
excluded except accommoda- 
tion where a maximum figure 
of £20 a week is included; 

□ Definition of working 
hours should include all tim.e 
when the worker “is at the 
employer's disposal”. 


Judges raise depressed 
man’s damages to £1 m 


Child witnesses 
taught about law 


Jamie WHson 


Damages for 
family 


THE fomily of a prisoner 
who was shackled to a hospice 
bed while he was dying of 
St pmafth ranrer has been 
awarded damages, the Prison 
Service confirmed yesterday. 
They are believed to have been 
given about £25 ,000 “ in recog- 
nition of the distress caused 
by the circumstances of his 
death”. 

GeoffrQrThomas.25.af 
Caerphilly, South Wales, died 
in the Marie Curie centre at 
Penarth in January 1997- He 
had been remanded to Cardiff 
prison in October 1996, 
accused ofburglary, and be- 
came ill in December. He was 

shackled to his bed by his leg 
and arms for three days and 

when be was released, 
following an emergency ball 
order, he was unconscious 
and died three hours later. 


SECOND -hand car 
salesman who became 
/‘depressed and 
grumpy” after a road acci- 
dent had damag as awarded to 
him increased from £80,500 to 
over £1 minion by the Court 
of Appeal yesterday. 

Raymond Arrowsmith, 
aged 49, bad a sparkling per- 
sonality and put his whale life 
Into a highly successful 
second-hand car business, 
achieving turnovers ap- 
proaching £1 million a year. 
Lord Justice Brooke said in a 
mlfng . 

But after the “horrifying 
experience” of the accident, 
when his car was over- 
turned and crushed by an- 
other vehicle in 1990, he lost 

interest in work, his sex 
drive "almost completely 
disappeared” and his mar- 
riage broke up. He. began liv- 
ing alone in a French village 
where be did not haVe to talk 
to anyone. 

In April last year Deputy 
High Court Judge Simpson 
awarded Mr Arrowsmith a 
total of £30,565 in damages 


and interest, finding that the 
effects of his injuries and 
post-traumatic stress disorder 


had lasted for only a year 
after the accident ■ 

But yesterday Lord Justice 
Brooke said this was a “rare 
case" in which the Court of 
Appeal could interfere with 
the High Court findings be- 
cause Judge Simpson should 
have takrai longer to read the 
“very sophisticated psychiat- 
ric evidence” before giving 
his ruling. 

Mr Arrowsmith, of Brent- 
wood, Essex, claimed that the 
High Court judge had been 
wrong to bold that he was not 
suffering from psychiatric ill- 
ness a year after foe accident, 
and wrong to conclude that 
the accident had not contrib- 
uted to his mental problems. 

Mr A rrowsm ith, who has 
three children, bad worked in 
the used car business for 
more than 30 years and had 

owned hi a own dealership 
since 1976. 

The trial judge said that be- 
fore the accident witnesses 
described Mr Arrowsmith as 
a workaholic with a phenome- 
nal memory who could make 
quick, instantaneous deci- 
sions. He worked long hours, 
seven days a week, and even 
before the accident his medi- 
cal history “illustrated foe all 
too frequent downside for a 
highly motivated successful 


man, nam ely an anU nns per- 
sonality and subject to 
stress". 

Mr Arrowsmith had not 
broken any bones in the 
crash, but afterwards had suf- 
fered headaches, nightmares 
and memory loss and been 
unable to cope with his 
business. 

Eventually he had been 
forced to stop trading in April 
1991. and he had not worked 
since. 

Friends said his character 
had changed and was now 
"depressed and grumpy”. 

Psychiatrists who exam- 
ined him found he suffered 
from panic attacks and was 
tearful when talking about 
Ms past 

Lord Justice Brooke, whose 
findings were endorsed by 
Lord Justice Morrltt and 


Clare Dyer 
Legal Correspondent 


Lord Justice Hirst, said: “In 
my judgment the evidence 
from all sources, lay and med- 
ical was overwhelmingly to 
the effect that the plaintiff . 
was suffering from a continu- 
ing, moderately severe, de- 
pressive disorder.’’ 

The judge in foe High Court 
should have reached the same 
conclusion, be said. 

Damages will be paid by the 
insurers of the other car in- 
volved in the road crash. • 


A POP-DP courtroom with 
cut-out Judge, jury, law- 
yers. ushers and specta- 
tors to be slotted into their 
correct places Is to be given to 
Child Witnesses to familiar ise 
them with court procedure. 

The information pack 
aimed at minimising the 
stress on children giving evi- 
dence in abuse cases will be 
launched today by foe Lord 
Chief Justice, Lord Bing ham . 
and the Director of Public 
Prosecutions, Dame Barbara 
Mills. 

For some children, telling 
their story in a crowded court 
can be more traumatic than 
the original abuse. Children 
have cried, had asthma 
attacks, vomited, or, in one 
case, had an epileptic fit. 

The pack, an expanded ver- 
sion of one launched five 
years ago by the NSPCC and 
Childline, is for witnesses 
aged between five and 17, and 
will be given free by police to 
children giving evidence. 

The NSPCC said that at 
present one in three child wit- 
nesses received no supporUts 
chief executive, Jim Harding, 
said: “The NSPCC has found 


that some children are so dis- 
tressed that they would not 
report foe abuse if it hap- 
pened again.” 

There are three booklets 
geared to different ages giv- 
ing basic information about 
being a witness. Children are 
told they may take their time 
answering a question, that 
there is nothing wrong in say- 
ing "I don't know” or "I can't 
remember”, that they can ask 
for a question to be repeated 
if they do not understand, and 
that they can use whatever 
words they like even if they 
believe them to be rude. 

Witness packs were used in 
a recent case in the North- 
east where a primary school 
teacher was convicted of inde- 
cently assaulting a number of 
girl pupils. The children were 
given an activity book to 
colour in, and a pop-up court- 
room. They were taken to the 
court in advance and shown 
the room where they would 
give evidence by video link. 

The mother of one girl aged 

eight, who gave evidence 
which helped to convict the 
teacher, said: “I think this 
stopped her from breaking 
down. I hate to think what the 
outcome of the case would 
have been if she hadn't got 
that preparation.” 
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Defiant return home 




blames 
tainted 
jurors’ 


Martin Wabiwrfght 
and David Ward 


T HE world's most no- 
torious au pair yes- 
terday defied both 
exhaustion and the 
massed lenses and 
notebooks of 150 journalists to 
protest her innocence, Insist 
she would not sell her story, 
and speculate on her fixture. 

She also announced that 
she would follow, without 
payment, the Princess of 
Wales Into the Martin Bashir 
hot seat for a special edition 
of Panorama on BBC1. 

In spite of the long haul 
from Boston and up the M6 — 
plans to fly from London to 
Manchester were scrapped 
because of the number of 
journalists aboard the flight , 
— Louise Woodward spoke 
confidently and fluently, 
pushing .aside questions she 
did not want to answer. 

After almost two years as j 
an image — tragic victim or 
devious villain — she ap- 
peared already normal, and 
livelier than in the stolid pic- 
tures from the Boston court 


‘I feel very sorry for the 
death of baby Matthew, but 
like I said time and time I had 
nothing to do with his death,'* ' 
she told reporters squashed 
into Manchester Airport's 
marketing suite. “I did not 
hurt Matthew and I did not 
kill baby Matthew. I just hope I 
that the medical community 1 
will tafcg up my case now that 
all avenues of appeal are 
dosed, to help prove my 
innocence." 

Dressed in denim shirt with 
white T-shirt underneath, she 
insisted she had not received 
a fair trial because of 
"atrocions” adverse publicity 
in the US and because the 
I Jury pool was “tainted”. 

She said; “The prosecutors 
are elected in Boston. I think 
it is purely politicaL 1 didn't 
get my say until the trial and 
by then it was too late. 

‘I was thrown in Jail and 
not given a chance." 

She declined to send a mes- 
sage to Matthew's parents. 

Before she and her famil y 
Sled in at 855am, the press 
conference was skilfully held 
to ransom by Woodward's MP, 
Andrew Millar, Labour mem- 





Tlred but fluent Louise Woodward at her Manchester press conference yesterday: 1 just hope the medical commun it y will help to prove my Innocence’ wcnx>G»viP«:Dc«i*cjntE. 


Woodward ‘will 
not sell her story’ 


ber for Ellesmere Fort and 
Neston, who has become a 
family friend "There's going 
to have to be a certain degree 
of discipline in the way we 
handle this." he rain “I hope 
one of you won't screw it up ; 
far everyone else." j 

When a truculent Scottish 
reporter protested, he rapped: i 
"If you push her hard like 
that, I will terminate the 
press conference." 


do it in the medical 
community." 

Did she have any message 
for the Happens? 

“No, I don't" 

Bad she feared the Supreme 
Court Judges would rule 
against her? 

“No. I couldn't 1 knew I was 
coming home. Of course I was 
bopefiil because It was taking 
so long maybe that they were 
considering acquittal. I'm dis- 
appointed that they didn’t But 
1 was confident I was going to 
come home." 

How important had the sup- 
port from home been to her? 

"Do you mean Just in Elton? 
I had support from all over the 
world. I had support from the 
whole of Britain. I- used to 
receive mountains of man it 
made a big difference. When- 
ever I got my hands on a Brit- 
ish newspaper it helped me to 
think that I wasn't forgotten 
and at least people were sup- 
porting me. It made a big 
difference.” 

What would she do with her 
trust ftmd? 

“With my trust fund? I don’t 
think I can answer questions 
about that right now. As to my 
fixture I guess I will have to 
think about that too. I would 
like to go to university like I 
was planning to do in the first 
place. Td like to do what any 
other 20-year-old would do, I 
would like to get a part-time 
job, you know, do a few other 
things." 

How had she changed in the 
two years she had been 
away? 

Tve grown up an awful lot I 
know too much about Ameri- 
can law. I just I hope it will 
have changed me far the better, 
but I guess only time will tell 
how it’s really changed me.” 
Was she upset at carrying 
the label of a manslaughter 
conviction? 

“Of course I'm upset that I've 
got a conviction, but it's a con- 
viction I don’t deserve. And I 
think in time the truth will 
corse out 1 think in time I will 
be cleared." 

How would she meet her 
lawyers’ bills for a civil law- 
suit? 

“I can't answer questions 
about that I'm sorry." 

Did she think her life would 
ever be the same again? 

“Of course not How could it 
be? But I really don’t know." 
How did she feel reading 
newspaper headlines de- 
scribing her as a child kill- 
er? Could she understand 
how people might feel that 
way about her? 

“Like I said 1 put it all down 
to the atrocious pre-trial pub- 
licity that I received in Amer- 
ica. 1 was thrown in Jail, and 
not given a chance kr, the only 
way I could get my side across 
would be to give away my en- 
tire defence. And my voice was 
taken away Grain me. The pros- 
ecutors are elected in Boston, l 
think it is purely politicaL I 
didn’t get my say until the trial 
and by then it was too late. I 
think the jury pool was tainted 
and like I said I don’t think I 
got a fair triaL" 

What message did she have 
for the people of Elton? 

"Just a huge thank you far 
iH the support. X saw it all on 
TV. 1 appreciate it very - much." 
Was she treated differently 
because she was not 
American? 

“I don’t think I can answer 
that.” 

Why had she decided not to 
sell her story? 

“Well, I said all along I Just 
don't think it would be right. 2 
think that’s Just a decision we 
made as a family. I don't think 
if s the right venue." 


The following Is a transcript 
of Louise Woodward’s state- 
ments at the news conference. 

(j ( % g OITLL have to for- 
\f give me because 1 
I don’t have a pre- 
pared statement. I guess 
there’s just a few points I 
would iflrp to make. 

I'm very pleased to be home, 
back on Ehiglish soiL I've 
really missed the place, and I 
would like to thank all the 
people who supported me, and 
ah the people who have given 
money to my trust fund that 
helped me with my defence. 

rd like to thank my lawyers 
In America and my lawyers 
here. Obviously Tve made a lot 
of friends in America and I'm 
going to miss than a lot, but 
fan really pleased to be home 
Td just like to say that con- 
trary to any rumours andany 
speculation that Tve heard in 
America I've not sold my story. 
And as far as interviews are 
concerned I'm going to be 
doing the interview with the 
BBC, for which obviously there 


is no payment I guess m just 
finish mi saying that despite 
the fact I fed very sorry far the 
death of baby Matthew, like I 
said time and time again I had 
nothing to do with his death. 

I did not hurt Matthew and I 
did not kill baby Matthew. I 
just hope that the medical com- 
munity will take up my case 
now that all avenues of appeal 
are dosed, to help prove my 
innocence. And that’s all Td 
like to say. Thank you." 

Asked how she could prove 
ber innocence she said: 

“1 think the medical evi- 
dence is the only thing that can 
really do that We tried to do 
that in the trial and I think that 
because of the pre-trial public- 
ity I didn't get a fair triaL With 
the missing medical evidence I 
didn't receive a fair trial and 1 
think the only way to do it now 
is through educating people, 
rm all in favour of educating 
people about shaken baby syn- 
drome ... and hopefully pre- 
vent mistakes being made and 
a rush to judgment like what 
happened in my case. I'd like to 


Take a last 
look at the 
£75 you could 
have saved 
on your home 
insurance. 


With Direct Line, you could save up to £75 
on your home insurance. And if your mortgage 
provider imposes a fee for switching your home 
insurance to us, we’ll even refund it, up to £25. 

CALL 0113 292 7194 

FOR LOW COST HOME INSURANCE 
8am -8pm MON-FRI / 9am-5pm SAT 
Please quote ref: 327 
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Woodward’s treatment was 
generally mild as a result, al- 
though she was confronted 
with yesterday's Daily Mirror 
front page headline First 
Class Child Killer. 

Her father. Gary, looked un- 
comfortable when she started | 
advocating the need for "edu- 
cating people about ithalran 1 
baby syndrome", but her 
other replies, in a distinctive 
Mersey side-cum-Massachu- 


setts voice peppered with *T 
guess”, roused no hostility 
from the big American press 
corps, including the man 
from Boston TV with his per- 
sonal cafetiere. 

Their strongest sally met a 
calm: “Of course Tm upset 
that Tve got a conviction, bat 
it’s a conviction I don't de- 
serve. And I think in time the 
truth will come out 1 think in 
time I will be cleared." 


Woodward agreed that she 
■was no longer the Louise who 
went to America and had 
grown up a lot In the short 
term, her plans are thought to 
include a pboto-oppo rtunity , 
a wander round Elton's few 
shops, and perhaps a trip to 
[ church on Sunday. Wood- 
ward's wish to go to universi- 
ty — possibly in London — 
was warmly endorsed In the 
village by her former primary 


school teacher, Diane Jones. 
“It's going to be very tough 
but hopefully she will get into 
college life," she said. “She 
will be able to integrate better 
at a big university than by 
taking a job in a small place." 

But Debbie Miller, a 20- 
year-old mother of two who 
went to school with Wood- 
ward, feared the notoriety 
would never die. “I don’t 
think she- will ever be able to 


lead a normal life. Even if she 
goes to university in London, 
she will always be recognised. 
It’s perhaps best for her to 
stay In Elton, where she has 
so much support" • £, 7' 
- Yellow ribbons were tSeoLto . 
trees and lamposte Ixl Ettbo^; 
But the streets were largely 
empty as Woodward drove 
home through the rain to an 
emotional reunion with-hec 
19-year-old sister, Vicky. \ 
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Burglary added to miseries of hotline and fraud 


Gang grabs 
thousands 
of tickets 



ft-**;-'; 

W-.V'-A. - • . 


JonHeiriaf In Paris 

A S IF the horrors of 
the hotline and the 
frustrations of large 
scale fraud were not 
enough, ah authorised World 
Cup travel agency said yester- 
day thieves had broken Into 
its Paris office and made off 
with 15,000 World Cup tickets. 

Tickets for England's 
games . against Romania and 
Colombia and Scotland's 
against Morocco were among 
those stolen overnight from 
the French offices of Prime 
Sport International, one of 
the World Cup’s 17 official 
ticket re-sellers, the company 
said. Also missing were tick- 
ets for 25 other first round 
matches, the quarter-finals, 

opmi-flnalg and the final 

Prime Sports, an interna- 
tional agency based in Bev- 
erly HQls, California, offered I 
a £100,000 reward for the 
return of the tickets, which 
had all been pre-sold and 
were to be delivered. 

Steve Yovetich, a company 
spokesman, said the tickets 
were useless to thieves as 
they were all marked with 
their buyers' names and num- 
bers allocated by the World 


Cup organising committee, 
the CFO. 

Thousands of fans have hwi 
no trouble getting in to games 
with tickets bought through 
unofficial nhnnnnio and bear- 
ing someone else's name. 

“The tickets are worthless 
to anyone but the legal buyer, 
but as they are important to 
our reputation we are offer- 
ing a no-questions-asbed cash 
reward for their return,” Mr 
Yovetich said. “We urge the 
thief or whoever knows 
where the tickets are to call 
us or the police.” 

He dismissed reports of 
minimal ticket checks at sta- 
diums, saying anyone trying 
to get in using the stolen tick- 
ets “will be caught and could 
be tried as an accomplice to 
the burglars". 

A spokesman for the CFO 
said its ticket department had 
called an emergency mee ting 
to discuss the case, but ruled 
out the possibility of replace- 
ment tickets. 

The burglars also got away 
with £240,000 in French 
francs, £100,000 in sterling, 
£23,500 in US travellers 
cheques and an unspecified 
number of multiple-access 
passes for the Stade de France 
stadium outside Paris. 



Coming on 
heavy with 
the metal 



Diary 

E ngland fo 
fans will ha\ 
watch their 1 
from behind 


Enthusiastic South African fans before the start of the match against De nmar k yesterday 


Give your savings a further 



at Nationwide 



E ngland foothau 
fans will have to 
watch their team 
from behind metal 
fences after Fifa announced 
yesterday that perimeter bar- 
riers will be specially in- 
stalled for England's match 
against Romania in Toulouse 
on Monday. 

The fences, two metres 
high, will be Installed in Tou- 
louse's Stade Municlpale on 
Sunday night They were 
removed prior to the World 
Cup but the fittings were left 
in place to enable the fences to 
be erected within two hours. 

| "We are doing it with reluc- 
photograph: thomas kienzle I fan rp " a Fife spokesman said 
‘ yesterday. 

The return of perimeter 
fencing will be met with dis- 
may by England supporters, 
who have grown used to their 
absence In En gHah football 
since they were done away 
with in the aftermath of the 
1989 Hillsborough disaster in 
which 95 Liverpool support- 
ers were crushed to death. 

Yesterday David Mellor, 
head of the Football Task 
Force, attacked the decision: 
“Speaking in a personal 
capacity, I think there is a real 
danger ctf an over-reaction to 
the hooliganism In Marseille. 
The hooliganism was deplor- 
able and those who carried It 
out should be severely pun- 
ished, not just in France but 
back home in England. 

“There was no trouble at 
the game itself in Marseille. I 
cannot think of any justifica- 
tion for bringing back fences. 1 
would urge the French au- 
thorities to keep a sense of pro- 
portion. This Is a sign of just 
how much damage a few 
drunken yobs can cause.” 

AFTER the debacle in Mar- 
seille, the city authorites de- 
cided to enforce an alcohol 
prohibitum for this weekend's 
clash between the Nether- 
lands and South Korea. But 
underpressure from local cafe 
owners (who are clearly not 
expecting hordes of South 
Korean skinheads to descend 
on the city chanting “No sur- 
render to North Korea”) the 
powers- that- be have relented 
and agreed to allow sales of 
drinks until midnight 

NO such problems for alcohol 
retailers in Britain. The Alu- 
minium Can Recycling 
Association estimates that 610 


million cans of drink will 
have been consumed by the 
end of the World Cup. While 
the rest of us have been sitting 
back and enjoying the 
matches, somebody at the 
association has spent most of 
their waiting hours working 
out that laid end to end, the 
cans would stretch from Lon- 
don to Paris 90 times and be 
worth £4.5 milli on if recycled. 
The figure would have been 
higher, but Paul Gascoigne 
and Teddy Sheringhamare 
out of the country at the 
moment. 

MEANWHILE Chinese doc- 
tors have warned football fans 
with high blood pressure, 
hardened arteries or heart 
problems to cut back on 
watching matches for the sake 
of their health, following the 
sad news that the World Cup 
has claimed its first victim. 
According to the Guangzhou 
Daily Reporter, an elderly 
Chinese fan died of a heart 
attack during Brazil’s 3-0 de- 
molition ofMorocco on Tues- 
day. Identified only as Ni, the 
man had been crazy about soc- 
cer since childhood and bad 
taken to sleeping during the 
days and staying up every 
night to watch the games live 
from France. His wife was 
woken by a shout during the 
match but by the time she got 
up to investigate. Ni was lying 
paralysed and unconscious on 
the floor. He was taken to a 
nearby hospital but doctors 
could not save him. 

AS reported in the diary last 
week, the campaign by those 
World Cup killjoys the Televi- 
sion Licensing Authority to 
crack down on football fans 
without a TV licence has got 
off to a triumphant start The 
authority, which has drafted 
in extra detection teams for 
the tournament has caught 
more than 8,000 offenders 
since June 10 — 3.000 have 
been netted during England 
and Scotland games alone. 

ONE person who presumably 
does have a licence is Linda 
Davis from North Yorkshire, 
who is being sponsored to 
watch all 64 matches on TV for 
charity. “It Is hard work 
watching all that football 
After three matches you begin 
to get a little confused as to 
which team you are watch- 
ing,’' Mrs Davis said. 

SELF-STYLED anti-fascist 
campaigner Eric Cantona has 
been dropped from a Nike 
World Cup advertising cam- 
paign because a poster featur- 
ing the enigmatic French mam 
was considered too "fascist” 
in style. The poster, showing 
Cantona in triumphant pose 
against a graphic backdrop 
reminiscent of the regime of 
Italian dictactor Benito Mus- 
solini, sparked protests from 
French pressure groups. 

Jamie Wilson 
and John Duncan 
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Once again. Nationwide savers 
have something else to smile about. On 
18th June we increased our savings 
rates by, on average, 0.35% gross p.a. 
for ail personal accounts. 

That’s the second increase this year. 
And what’s even more exceptional, its 
the second time we’ve boosted our 
savings rates without increasing our 
mortgage rates. So with Nationwide, 



putting members first 


while your savings interest has gone up, 
your mortgage bills have stayed down. 

That’s more reason than ever to 
join the seven million people who 

f 

choose to save with the World’s No.l 
Building Society. 

Because we are a building society 
and not a bank, we don’t have to pay 
dividends to share-holders. Instead, our 
continuing success means we can give 


even better value back to our membeis. 
It’s also positive proof that now, more 
than ever, it pays to decide Nationwide. 

For full details of how your saving 
can benefit with Nationwide, visit your 
local branch, find us on the Internet at 
www.nationwide.co.uk or call us 
free on 0500 30 20 10 (lines 
open 8am— 8pm Mon— Fri, 9am— 6pm 
weekends). 

It pays to decide... 


^Nationwide. 


The Worlds No.1 Building Society 
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Disaffected 
Czechs 
ready to 
swing left 


lan Traynor In Prague 


T HE Czech Republic is 
about to move left for 
the first time since 
the 1989 velvet revolu- 
tion ushered in democracy, 
according to every opinion 
poll. 

In their general election 
today and tomorrow, which 
follows months of uncertain 
caretaker government, 10 mil- 
lion Czechs will also prepare 
to take their leave or the two 
figures who have shaped the 
country since the overthrow 
of communism; President Va- 
clav Havel and the former 
prime minister Vaclav KLaus. 

Mr Havel has been gravely 
ill for most of the past 18 
months, and the abrasive Mr 
Klaus, whose espousal of un- 
regulated markets sparked a 
corruption and asset-strip- 
ping bonanza, has caused 
mass disaffection. 

But. dazed and confused by 
a campaign long on personal 
mudsilnging and short on pol- 
icy,- voters are fearful of what 
is in store and will not deliver 
the clear verdict needed to en- 
sure a stable government 
Uniquely in post-commu- 
nist central Europe, the 
Czechs have stuck by the 
rightwing free-market poli- 
cies of Mr Klaus for the past 
eight years while, for exam- 
ple, Poles and Hungarians 
have alternated between the 
right and the reformed com- 
munists. most recently evict- 
ing the left in Hungary last 
month and Poland last year. 

But economic austerity and 
decline, rampant corruption, 
and Mr Klaus's Increasingly 
arrogant and wayward style 
bave decimated his support. 

Today's election represents 
a transition to the post-Havel 
and post-Klaus era. evfen 
though their roles could be 
crucial in the haggling that is 
inevitable in the months 
ahead. 

Milos Zeman’s Social Demo- 
crats seem certain to emerge 
as the strongest party in the 
200-seat parliament, but with 
seven parties expected to win 
seats under the proportional 
representation system he will 
have a struggle to foshion a 
workable coalition. 

“This is the only post-com- 
munist country which has not 
had a swing of the pendu- 
lum." said Jiri Pehe, Presi- 
dent Havel's main political 


adviser. “But people are 
afraid of change', and we’re in 
a bit ora political vacuum." 

The election comes two 
years early because Mr KLaus 
was toppled last November in 
an inner-party coup triggered 
by a party funding scandal 
Warning that a vote for the 
Social Democrats will take 
the country back to the bad 
old days of Bolshevism, Mr 
Klaus is making a spirited at- 
tempt to revive his career and 
take revenge on his many 
enemies. 

“Klaus's talk of a return to 
communism is nonsense," 
said Vladimir Mlynar, minis- 
ter without portfolio in the 
caretaker cabinet and a bright 
32-year-old tipped as a future 
prime minister, though not 
yet 

“There are lots of people 
who can't support KLaus with 
a clear conscience and are 
caught in no man's land with 
nowhere to go." said Mr Pehe. 

The Czech Social Demo- 
crats. unlike -other parties of 
that namp in the region, are 
not reformed communists. The 
Communists keep their name. 

Mr Klaus's Civic Demo- 
cratic Party’ is tipped to come 
second, with up to 20 per cent 
of the vote to the Social Demo- 
crats' 25-30 per cent. But the 
opinion polls put the don't 
knows at 15-50 per cent, and 
there are several coalition 
permutations possible, de- 
pending on the outcome. 

The simplest is a coalition 
of the Social Democrats and 
Civic Democrats, but its 
chances are clouded by the 
visceral antipathy between 
Mr Zeman and Mr Klaus. 

Making a rather desperate 
national appeal for temper- 
ance from both the voters and 
the politicians, Mr Havel did 
Uttle to lessen public anxiety. 

'Three governments could 
fall and' there would be more 
early elections," he warned. 
“The German mark would 
cost 35 crowns [double the 
current rate) and we would be 
moving towards the Balkans 
and a banana republic.’’ 

The election is likely to pro- 
duce a hung parliament and a 
minority government which 
will fail to complete its four- 
year term. The most likely 
minority coalition would Link 
Mr Zeman with with the 
small centrist Christian Dem- 
ocrats and the new Pension- 
ers’ Party, a leftwing single- 
issue lobby of the elderly. 
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Russian ‘beggar 9 asks for billions 


James Meek in Moscow 


A natoly chubais, 

the government min- 
ister ordinary Rus- 
sians most love to 
hate, admitted yesterday the 
country urgently needs 
$10 billion (£6 billion). 

For weeks, economists and 
investors bave been saying 
Russia needs an emergency 
loan to shore up the rouble, 
while the government has in- 
sisted it can cope with the fi- 
nancial crisis without help. 

Yesterday Mr Chubais, who 
was appointed to the govern- 
ment this week for the third 
time in his career, finally ac- 
cepted it could noL 
President Boris Yeltsin and 
his cabal of worried Russian 
industrialists place almost 
mystical faith in Mr Chu- 
bais’s ability to persuade 
Western bankers and politi- 
cians. He has been nominated 


as Russia’s representative to 
deal with the International 
Monetary Fund. 

The minister said the plea 
for extra money would be on 
the agenda when the deputy 
head of the IMF, Stanley Fi- 
scher, visited the country 
next week. 

“The situation in Russia 
today is by no means simple,” 
Mr chnhais said, adding that 
as much as $15 billion could 
be needed to defend foe cur- 
rency. Later there were 
reports that the IMF visit 
might be delayed. 

Mr Chubais’s comments 
were confirmed by Russia’s 
respected finance minister. 
Mikhail Zadornov, who named 
a figure of “at least $10 billion". 

Amid a barrage of boos 
from the conservative bloc in 
parliament after Mr Chu- 
bais’s appointment, one MP 
called the red-headed political 
survivor from St Petersburg 
“our great Russian beggar”. 


Mr Yeltsin brushed aside 
attacks on Mr Chubais. “For 
us, more important are the 
state, the current situation on 
the world's financial markets, 
the value of today's rouble,” 
the president said. 

A Communist MP, Victor 
Ilyukhin, said Mr Yeltsin was 
condemning future genera- 
tions to a debtors' prison. 

The-prime minister, Sergei 
Kiriyenko. shares Mr Ilyuk- 
hin's concern, but blames the 
previous government's poli- 
cies of issuing iOUs to foreign 
lenders, which had to be 
partly redeemed with fresh 
IOUs at ever-hlgher interest 
rates. 

Mr Kiriyenko warned yes- 
terday of “tough and unpopu- 
Jar” measures in the latest' 
stage of his anti-crisis pro- 
gramme. which he will 
launch next week. It is likely 
to mean spending cuts, bank- 
ruptcies and job losses. 

The crisis, which has seen 


the stock market plunge, in- 
terest rates soar to 15 times 
inflation and central bank 
reserves Call to critically low 
levels, is partly of Russia's 
own making; the government 
spent more than ft earned, 
borrowed too much short- 
term “hot” money from the 
loan sharks of global capital 
and foiled to build a decent 
banking system. 

Just when the economy 
seemed to be on the mend, the 
Asian crisis pushed down the 
price of high-value Russian 
exports like oil. sending spec- 
ulative lenders fleeing. 

One day after the market 
euphoria provoked by the 
United States attempt to 
rescue the Japanese yen, the 
announcement that another 
large, emerging economy was 
joining Indonesia and South 
Korea in the queue for IMF 
crisis credits will raise con- 
cern that the fond will not be 
able to raise the money it 


needs to hold the line against 
global devaluation. 

Three years ago, when the 
IMF was pondering what was 
billed as a "last chance” long- 
term loan to Russia of 
$12 billion, its main dilemma 
was whether tfie virtue of 
staving off Russian economic 
collapse outweighed the evil 
of effectively financing Mr 
Yeltsin's savage campaign in 
Chechenia. 

That loan went through. 
Now there is a new last 
chance. But the dilemma is 
whether supporting the pro- 
gressive government of Mr 
Kiriyenko. protecting the 
fragile economic achieve- 
ments of the Yeltsin years 
and holding back social 
unrest in “Indonesia with 
nukes” outweighs encourag- 
ing high-income gambling 
in emerging markets by punt- 
ers who expect the IMF to 
bail them out if things go 
wrong. 


The 76-year-old 
lecturer says she. hei 
daughter and war-invalid 
husband will lose their \ 
Moscow flat unless they 
buy out her estranged : 
son-in-law’s share. 

If he is not paid, he has a, 
legal right to reqneatlhe 
family’s eviction before . 
putting the flat up for sale. ' 
This is not the first time ■ 
Mrs Ulyanova has made a 
public appeal related to her 
uncle’s memory. Last year , 
she denounced proposals to 
bury Lento, and raised the , 
prospect of mass revolts if 
the Soviet Union’s founder 
were removed from'Jhls 
mausoleum in Red Square. - 
Having helped save her 
unde’s mummified corpse, 
from eviction, she I s hank- - 
lug on him returning the. 
favour. Thanks to their ex- 
tensive property Interests - 
in Moscow, the - Commu- 
nists can easily afford to 
help, and her appeal to. 
posthumons nepotisim 
looks likely to receive a 
sy m pa thetic hearing. 

“If olga Ulyanova conies 
to ns with her problems, of 
course, we will ca reft illy.' 
address them and try to 
help,” said Mikhail Pohvin,. . 
a member of the steering.., 
committee of the Moscow 
City Communist Party. 
“We would show concern, 
for any of our voters in this, 
situation. This is particu- 
larly the case with a rela- 
tive of the great historical •- 
figure Jienin.” 

Her problems . came to 
light in two letters leaked 
to a Russian journalist 
In one she asked for cash / 
from the director of the Le- 
nin steel factory in Geor- 
glevsk. southern Russia, 
which doubles as a revolu- 
tionary museum. The fac- 
tory — whose workers have 
not been paid in months — 
could not help and passed 
on her request to party 
leaders In Moscow. 

She also appealed to the 


Moscow maypr,. Yjari.Luzh- _ 
Speaker St the 


kov, and the 
R ussian parliament’s upper 
house, Yegor Stroyev. They 
are likely to be less gener- 
ous for fear of alienating 
non-communist voters. 


MEDECINS SANS FRONTIERES 


SUDAN EMERGENCY 




Over one million people in southern Sudan 
are facing the real threat of starvation. The 
war has forced people from rheir homes and 
land and two years of drought have 
devastated crops. Medecins Sans Frontieres 
medical reams are running nutrition centres 
in the worst-affected areas, feeding the most 
vulnerable, especially children and their 
mothers. Malnourished people need special 
feeding mixes, containing vital nutrients. Our 
teams care for the most severe cases around 
the clock. MSF is also providing seeds to help 
people provide for themselves in future. The 
only long-term solution to the southern 
Sudan rragedy is peace. But we can't sit back 
and -waif - people need your help now. 
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Goldfish bowled over by kindness 


PMDp WHIan In Rome 


T HE goldfish of Bologna 
are looking forward to 
the middle of next 
month, when they should see 
a marked improvement in the 
quality of their accommoda- 
tion. For then they will no 
longer be exposed to the gaze 
of complete strangers; if their 
owners are so insensitive as 
to keep them in a round bowl, 
they will be obliged to provide 
them with a suitable place to 
hide. 

The rule is one of 15 mea- 
sures in a new bylaw to pro- 
tect domestic animals from 
cruelty and to propel Bologna 
into the vanguard of the ani- 
mal rights culture. 

“1! may seem mad, but the 


rule was actually suggested to 
me by animal rights associa- 
tions which collaborated in 
the drafting of the regula- 
tions,” said Silvia Zamboni. 
Bologna's environment coun- 
cillor. “if you don't provide it 
with somewhere to hide, this 
animal is condemned to swim- 
ming around in circles for the 
rest of Its life. 

“It couldn't possibly be 
happy under those circum- 
stances. Even goldfish have a 
right to a slightly more com- 
plete habitat: they don't live 
like that in nature.” 

The rules range from the 
size of birdcages and kennels 
to the minimum length of 
chain for tethering a dog. 

“It is absolutely forbidden 
to keep dogs without provid- 
ing them with a shelter that is 


raised from the ground and 
covered on three sides and by 
a roof, so that the animals are 
protected from the elements,” 
says rule six. 

Rule 10 says birdcages 
must at their widest point, 
measure at least five times 
the wingspan of their largest 
occupant, and at least two and 
a half times at their narrow- 
est Where more than three 
birds are kept, the minim uni 
dimensions are to be in- 
creased in proportion. 

Bologna has long been 
renowned for the quality of 
its local administration and 
the new regulations reflect 
the growing influence of Ita- 
ly’s animal rights lobby. 

Other rules ban the display 
of cuddly pets in shop win- 
dows — many are tradition- 


ally abandoned when their 
owners depart for a long sum- 
mer holiday — and the use of 
pregnant animals and pup- 
pies for begging. There is 
even the startling stricture; 
“It is forbidden to skin lire 
animala” 


The penalties range from 
£50 to £340. “We have no in- 
tention of persecuting people 
Who deal with animals , but 
aim to increase the sensitiv- 
ity of our citizens,” Ms Zam- 
boni said. 

“We have already achieved 
something positive by mak- 
ing people think about things 
that they used to take for 
granted, such as shops where 
fish slowly suffocate in a cou- 
ple of inches of water. So for 
people have reacted very 
favourably to the initiative.'' 


MPs take pot shot at game reform 


Paul Webster In Paris 


I N DEFIANCE oT the envi- 
ronment minister. Com- 
munist and Socialist MPs 
in the French government co- 
alition turned their backs on 
their conservationist part- 
ners to champion game-shoot- 
ing as a people's sport yester- 
day. supporting a rightwing 
motion to keep July 14 — Bas- 
tille Day — as the start of the 
wildfowl season. 

In accordance with a Euro- 
pean Union directive, Domi- 
nique Voynet wants to change 
the law to delay the season's 
opening by six weeks, to 
September 1 . She has already 
been overruled by the senate, 
and the national assembly, 
dominated by the left, is ex- 
pected to vote the same way 
today, at the end of a two-day 
debate. 

The prime minister, Lionel 
Jospin, is among the Socialist 
leaders who have shown their 
disapproval of Ms Voynet’s 
decision to follow the Euro- 
pean directive. 

In backing a rightwing pri- 
vate member’s bill to estab- 
lish the July 14 date in law, 
the left is supporting a rural 
working class ready to defend 
a privilege granted after the 
1789 Revolution. 

in the past three months 
the hunting lobby has rallied 
support. Including 200,000 
marchers, to fight for the 
right to shoot migrating birds 


during the breeding season. 

In the regional elections in 
March pro-hunting candi- 
dates, appealing to the coun- 
try's 2 million licensed hunt- 
ers, won seats throughout tbe 
country. 

France's countryside revolt 
coincided with the start of 
similar demonstrations in 
Britain, but there the compar- 
ison ends. France's landed 
gentry and middle classes 
have left it to the Communist 
Party to make the running, 
notably in the north-east, 
where trains have been 
stopped and roads blocked. 

Maxime Gremetz. a Com- 
munist MP from the Somme, 
a refuge for migrating water- 
fowl, said tens of thousands or 
workers feared that Ms Voyn- 
et's reform would deprive 
them of their only leisure 
activity. 

The reform would also close 
the shooLing season a month 
later, at the end or January. 
This would bring France into 
line with a European direc- 
tive to protect ducks, geese 
and other migrating 
waterfowl. 

But in rejecting the envi- 
ronment minister’s decree, 
leftwing senators and 
national assembly deputies 
have revealed their own fasci- 
nation with shooting. Al- 
though the July 14 motion 
was proposed by the right, 
cross-party shooting lobbies 
gave the lead. 

Vincent Peillon. a Socialist 


MP from the Somme, denied 
that the left had given into 
public pressure and criticised 
Ms Voynet, leader of the 
Green movement, for refusing 
to seek a compromise. 

"I don't shoot, but I think 
there is a scandalous con- 
tempt in Paris for hunters," 
he said, echoing other MPs’ 


comments on the city-coun- 
tryside divide. "You can’t 
look down on 2 million people 
like that just for cultural 
reasons. Europe also has to 
take account of realities.” 

In the national assembly de- 
bate, only the six Green MPs 
promised to support Ms 
Voynet 
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Panic lays siege to peace in ‘friendly’ village 
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Jonathan Steele in central 
Kosovo on the neighbourly 
tolerance that is imploding into 
slow-motion ethnic cleansing 
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were piling as 
much of the shop's 
contents into the van 
as they could. First 
_ went the freezer, then 
bottles of drinks, packets of 
flour and cooking oiL “Fifty 
armed men of the Kosovo Lib- 
eration Army [KLA] came into 
the village yesterday and told 
all of us Serbs to get out," 
panted Rajko Batic, as he 
raced in and out of his shop. 

Beside him, a friend was 
lifting a dozen squealing pig- 
lets into a trailer. An elderly 
woman, dressed in black, 
watched in tears as the fran- 
tic loading reached its end. 
“My son is going He’s leaving 
me alone,” she sobbed. 

As' the two vehicles roared 
away, a Serbian village elder 
denounced the departing pair. 
"Panic, panic,” muttered 
MILosav Staletic. “We had an 
agreement with the Albani- 
ans that no one would leave, 
and now they're breaking it” 
“We’re afraid,” said his Al- 
banian friend, a primary 
school teacher. “If all the 
Serbs leave, the Serb police 
may attack this place." 

Like a surprising number of 
villages in Kosovo, this one, 
which straddles a main road 
otft of Pristina, ha« remained 
e thnicall y *nfmi throu gho ut 
the tension of recent months. 
Villagers described relations 


between ihe 70 Serbs and 1,600 
Albantens as good. 


Now, as tension turns to 
war, such tolerance is implod- 
ing in a land af slow-motion 
ethnic cleansing. Just outside 
the village is a checkpoint 
m anned by the KLA, the 
rebels fig ht i ng for Kosovo's In- 
dependence. Two mflpg away 
on the other side of the villa g e , 
the blue armoured personnel 
carriers of the Serb police 
guard an o ther checkpoint 
Mr Staletic denied the story 
that 50 KLA men had warned 
the Serbs to go. His version 
was that a much s malle r KLA 
group had entered the village, 
thinking the Serbs had all left 
and that the Serb police might 
therefore attack. Mr Staletic, 
as the Serb elder, summoned 
Rrustem Gashi, his Albanian 
counterpart Mr Gashi told 
the KLA to leave, he reported. 

Across the village green, we 
found Mr Gashi d rinking cof- 
fee with a neighbour. “It 
started last week,” he said, 
“when two Serbs in the vil- 
lage who are police reservists 
said they were going to leave. 
‘Why? Is someone bothering 
your I asked them. They told 
me the police commander at 
the big checkpoint had or- 
dered them to go. ‘What does 
a man from Belgrade know 
about the situation? You 
know better,' I told them.” 

Mr Gashi is an activist in 
the Democratic League of Ko- 
sovo, the main Albanian polit- 
ical party in the province. He 



Police in Belgrade confront parents demonstrating outside the Yugoslav army's headquarters for Serbian soldiers to be withdrawn from Kosovo 
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went to the town of Malyshevo 
to consult party leaders. 

“They told me to talk to our 
Serb neighbours freely. First, 
ask them to ask the Serb 
police not to enter the village. 
Second, ask them not to walk 
around the village with the 
guns you know they have at 
home. Third, tell them you 
will guarantee that no one 
touches them.” . 

When Mr Gashi proposed 
the arrangement to the Serbs, 


Blair embraces Europe 
with charm offensive 


TheEurophile/ 

Stephen Bates In 
Sfebourg hears a 
British leader’s rare 
pSeSrf’lDtheEU 


T IONY BIAIR gave the 
most fervent backing for 
foe European idea by 
any -British prime minister 
for a quarter of a century yes- 
texday when be addressed 
MBPS in the European Parlia- 
ment in Strasbourg for the 
first time. 

In a speech which won 
warm applause from all but a 
handfhl of. British Conserva- 
tives and disaffected Old La- 
bourites, the prime minister 


attacked the narrow national- 
ism of many opponents of the 
European Union and pro- 
claimed his optimistic pro- 
Europeanism. 

Mr Blair, in words unheard 
of from a British Prime Minis- 
ter since foe days of Ted 
Heath, said: “At long last Brit- 
ain is wngagipd. it is construc- 
thre..We know we have some- 
thing to give and to learn. Pro- 
Burope, pro-refor m . 

*T believe in foe European 
ideal. T want it to live again in 
foe hearts of a new genera- 
tion. I am optimistic about 
Eiirqpie, about the future of 
foe'EU.’? 



Long-serving MEPs drew 
sharp comparlsions between 
foe Prime Minister’s emol- 
lient performance and those 
of his predecessors in 
addressing the parliament 
Margaret Thatcher was coldly 
hostile while John Major was 
aU-but howled down when he 
spoke at foe end of Britain’s 
last EU presidency in 1992. 

Mr Blair said: “Britain baa 
come a long way in foe past 
year in its relations with the 
rest of the EU. The days of foe 
beef war, 14 against one, gov- 
ernment positions ravaged by 
warring Eacticms in the. gov- 
erning party are over. 

“To those Conservative 
MEPs who have organised 
dissent ... I would simply 
say: thank you for your inter- 


est, but we remember when 
your party was in charge and 
we don’t want those days 
back again, not for Britain 
and not for Europe.” 

The Prime Minister was in 
Strasbourg to report to MEPs 
about this week's Cardiff ] 
summit and the outgoing 
British EU presidency, for 
which he claimed three 
achievements: the launch of 
the single currency, foe start 
of EU enlargement into east- 
ern Europe and foe change In 
British attitudes. 

Mr Blair warned that 
Europe needed reform to ap- 
pease critics who believe it is 
too remote and centralised. 

"I want to be frank . . . there 
were always two strands of 
opposition to Europe in Brit- 
ain and these are reflected 
throughout Europe . . . One is 
utterly opposed to Europe, 
come what may, on straight- 
forward nationalist grounds. 
Here one must simply win the 
argument for a modem view 
of how nation states work. 

“But foe second strand is ,[ 
different it can support the 
EU but worries about its di- 
rection and its actions. We 
need a vision for Europe that 
allows people to feel safe in 
their national identity whilst 
reaching out and embracing 
European partnership. In 
some areas we will integrate 
more. In others much more 
can be done at national, 
regional and local level” 


Vote-hungry Kohl 
of turning sour on 


accused 

Brussels 


The Eurosceptic/ 

Denis Staunton on 
how grumbling 
has: replaced the • : 
visionary rhetoiiO; ; v 


ERMANY’S chancel- 
lor- Hehtnut KaW, && . 

wuin most mttEmror^ 

peans^ blkme fOr totrbreaJc- 
neck pace of. political and 
ocdhomic integration, w aft 
accused - yesterday of be^ 
coming too- nationalistic 
st^tfoigcoldon Europe. 

Daring a Bondestag 'Be 1 ' 
tate'mr-fois' week’sEuro- 
pwl T hUm i mwwiff hi'Car- 
dlffri opposition leaders 
ctadtoedfoatfce was putting 
■Jtisjgwfci electoral prospects.. 
‘ Ip terete 

. .. —h iHus (dasdanstf 

hi#rv&Tobary Eiufcppam 
month* 

in faye^ of grumbling 

^mfctoo much power gtt- 

faig foBrnsselsand foe stth 
'$ contributicnft 


H&ldemarie Wleczorek- 
Zeul, _E uropeaa policy 
sppieswbman -for the 
gxJa!Bpmc>crats,said that, 
ir v Mr Kohl, was unhappy 
^fo tbe flnapclal stete of 

foftiarop^Unloaihebad 
O nly lihmattf hi hlamo 

“It has beta, foe policy of 



this 

Europe by having Germany 
pay more. Nowadays it has 
forgotten all about that,” 

she said. 

Mr Kohl said every EU 
member state -defended its 


fhn* ha was d etermi ned to 
awn<w foe creation of a cen- 
trafised European state. 

But' the Green party 
leaded Joschka Fischer, 
cfttd Mr Kohl’s pro-Euro- 
pean policy no longer com- 
manded a majority in bis 
own party, and the new na- 
tionalist rhetoric was de- 
signed to appeal to “a right- 
ist fringe in Bavarian beer 
tents**. 

Mr Kohl’s change of tune 
may be partly due to his 
poor showing in the opin- 


ion polls, all of which pre- 
dict his defeat in Septem- 
ber's federal election. 

He was behind in the 
polls at the same stage of 
the 1994 campaign but 
made an impressive 
recovery in the final 100 
days to retain power with a 
majority of 10 seals. 

Bonn has clashed with 
Brussels recently over 
everything from tobacco 
advertising to book prices, 
and Mr Kohl has led criti- 
cism of the the Eur o pean 
Commission for trying to 
take too much power away 
from member states. 

After years in the van- 
guard of integration, Ger- 
many is blocking reform 
which would harmonise pol- 
icies on i m mig ration and 
asylum. Yesterday Mr Kohl 
renewed his opposition to a 
proposed overhaul of the 
common agricultural pol- 
icy, which would cut subsi- 
dies to German farmers. 

Bmin is resisting an EU 
ban on tobacco advertising 
on the grounds that health 
policy is the responsibility 
of Individual states, and 
rejects the commission’s ar- 
gument that fair competi- 
tion requires every mem- 
ber to observe foe ban. 

“The Commission Justi- 
fies everything nowadays- 
on the basis of the single 
market That has to stop,” 
the German health minis- 
ter, Horst Seehoffer, said. 


\ 






one said he was frightened be- 
cause he could see KLA 
people so close to the village. 
" *Be honest.' I told him. "Do 
you watch foe Albanian TV 
news? Who's burning homes 
and massacring people? 1 

“He admitted it was the 
Serbs. We made a deal that if 
either side heard of attacks, 
they would tell the other." 

Ihe first violation came 
when the Albanians saw Mr 
Batic taking his children 


away. He claimed they were 
going to see the doctor. But Mr 
Batic returned without foe 
children. Instead, he brought 
a van to empty his shop. 

"He's betrayed us,” Mr 
Gashi snapped. Only hours 
after Mr Batic took his chil- 
dren away, six Albanian fam- 
ilies also fled. Now the 
remaining Serbs and Albani- 
ans are watching nervously 
to see if others slip away. 

A group of Albanian men 


sat cross-legged on the village 
green, listening intently as 
Mr Gashi claimed his mutual 
protection deal with the Serbs 
was still in foroe. “They cant 
contradict my agreement" 
Osman Gashi. his cousin, 
was not so sure. “Trust is 
gone,” be said. “The Serbs 
have made a deal with the 
police. One day two Serbs in 
flak Jackets came into the shop 
and drank beer.” For his part, 
be was also moving towards 


close links with the armed 
men on the Albanian side. 

If aD foe Serbs left, and the 
KLA wanted to move their 
checkpoints so the village 
was no longer in no man's 
land but behind the KLA 
lines, he would support it 
“We never thought of our- 
selves as the resistance, but 
now we are all KLA." he said. 

Mr Staletic said he had ad- 
vised the Serb police of the 
mutual protection deal. They 


congratulated him, saying it 
was “much better if you take 
care of each other”, he said. 

He tried to sound optimis- 
tic, but the elderly Serb wom- 
an was .still crying as she 
wished us Godspeed. Like 
their Albanian neighbours, 
they seemed to sense that sus- 
picion and panic were about 
to overwhelm what remained 
of their peace. 
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10 WORLD NEWS 


US offers 
cautious 
friendship 
to Tehran 


Th - n..grdlan Friday June, 191998 


Ian Black 
Diplomatic Editor 


T HE United States has 
made its clearest overture 


yet to Iran on building a new 
relationship, offering to ex- 
plore confidence-building 
steps with its old enemy. 

The secretary of state, Ma- 
deleine Albright, said Wash- 
ington could see the prospect 
of a ‘'very different relation- 
ship" even though Tehran 
continued to pursue policies 
to which It strongly objected. 

"We are ready to explore 
further ways to build mutual 
confidence and avoid misun- 
derstandings,” she said in a 
speech given wide advance 
publicity by the state depart- 
ment "The Islamic republic 
should consider parallel 
steps." 

She criticised Iran's sup- 
port for terrorism and human 
rights violations, and its 
efforts to acquire long-range 
missiles and nuclear 
weapons. But the overall tone 
was positive and in one ex- 
traordinary passage she sug- 
gested that Iran could be In- 
cluded in “multilateral efforts 
to protect international secu- 
rity" involving the United 
Nations or other bodies. 

Diplomats decrlb’ed the 
speech as the first formal US 
response to a CNN television 
interview in January with 
the moderate Iranian cleric 
Mohammed Khatami, whose 
election to president last sum- 
mer appeared to mark a new 


post-revolutionary era in 
Iranian politics. 

Since then Washington has 
eased visa restrictions for ba- 
nians, revised a warning to 
Americans travelling to Iran, 
and promoted cultural ex- 
changes that have included a 
visit by Iranian wrestlers. 

Like other Western govern- 
ments. the US wants to en- 
courage the moderates bat 
not in ways which will expose 
them to attack by conserva- 
tives, who still control the 
judiciary and key ministries. 

“As the wall cf mistrust 
comes down,” Mrs Albright 
said, repeating a phrase used 
by Mr tUiatami in his inter- 
I view, “we can develop with 
the Islamic republic — when 
it is ready — a road map 
! leading to normal relations." 

But she immediately en- 
countered an old-style rebuff 
from a still-suspicous Tehran. 
The foreign minister, Kamal 
Kbarrazi, insisted that the US 
must change its “hostile poli- 
cies" before the two countries 
could normalise relations. 

“Until the United States 
shows that it is ready to have 
an attitude towards Iran that 
is based on mutual respect 
and equality, there won’t be 
very many possibilities Cor 
relations," be said during a 
visit to Madrid. 

One diplomat said: “Irani- 
ans must welcome this be- 
cause it is a softening of the 
US line, but it's such a sensi- 
tive issue that they can’t just 
rush into the Americans’ 
arms.” 


Clinton names 
heavyweight 


for UN job 


Mark Tran In Now York 


P RESIDENT BUI Clin- 
ton yesterday nomi- 
nated the hard-charging 
Richard Holbrooke as the new 
US envoy to the United 
Nations, an appointment ex- 
pected to galvanise the 
organisation. 

Mr Holbrooke. 57. Is to suc- 
ceed Bill Richardson, who Is 
to become energy secretary. 

The gregarious Mr Richard- 
son, a former congressman, 
was well-liked bat made little 
impact in just over a year at 
the UN. Mr Holbrooke is a 
diplomatic heavyweight, the 
man who knocked heads 
together to broker the Dayton 
peace accord on Bosnia. 


‘He flatters, he lies, 
he humiliates: he is 
a sort of brutal and 
schizophrenic 
Mazarin’ a French 
diplomat said 


If confirmed by the Senate, 
the ambitious Mr Holbrooke 
wfll hold the number two for- 
eign policy position in the 
Cabinet after the secretary of 
state Madeleine Albright 
But at a ceremony at the 
White House Rose Garden. 
Mr Holbrooke was at pains to 
emphasise his good relations 
with a team that also includes 
the national security adviser 
Sandy Berger and the defence 
secretary William Cohen. 

Mr Holbrooke has a reputa- 
tion as a brilliant but often 
undiplomatic diplomat and a 
difficult colleague. During a 
long career, he has made a 
long list of enemies through 
his abrasive style. 

But few question his talent 
and effectiveness. 

In his book about the Bos- 
nian conflict To End a War. I 
Mr Holbrooke showed that be | 
brooked little patience for 
military commanders who 
refused to take risks and he j 


was scathing in describing 
the pettiness of the Croatian, 
Serbian and Muslim leaders. 

In his book, Mr Holbrooke 
cannot resist reprinting a de- 
scription comparing him to 
France’s Cardinal Mazarin. 
“He flatters, he lies, he hu- 
miliates: he Is a sort of brutal 
and schizophrenic Mazarin," 
a French diplomat told the 
French paper, Le Figaro, dur- 
ing the Dayton talks. 

He was nominated for the 
Nobel Peace Prize for Bosnia, 
but did not win. 

Asked recently whether his 
book will go into a British edi- 
tion, he quipped: “I think 
David Owen’s memoirs satu- 
rated the market” 

Mr Holbrooke is believed to 
covet Mrs Albright’s job and 
stories about his vaulting am- 
bition abound. 

Foreign service officers tell 
how he once asked a career 
adviser either how to become 
an ambassador or assistant 
secretary before he was 35. or 
how to become secretary of 
state. He eventually became 
the youngest assistant secre- 
tary for at least 40 years. 

No one working for Mr Hoi- 
brooke found It fun or easy. 
A colleague, Evelyn Colbert, 
once had to remind him that , 
it was inappropriate to shout 
I at her, someone older than 
i his mother. ! 

But Mrs Colbert said that 
she learned more from him in 
three years than in her 37- 
year diplomatic career, say- 
ing he was “absolutely bril- 
liant with a tremendous sense 
of politics and policy”. 

Mr Holbrooke, who culti- 
vates the media assiduously, 
faces particular challenges at 
the UN. He has to hold 
together a fraying coalition 
on Iraq with France and Rus- 
sian. who are impatient for an 
end to sanctions. He also has 
to persuade Congress to pay 
about $1 billion (£600 million) 
in back payments to the UN. 

Mr Clinton said of Mr Hol- 
brooke yesterday: “He will 
help us to shape a UN that is 
leaner, more efficient, better- 
equipped, and fulfills the best 
ideals of its founders, and 
meets the challenges of the 
2 lst century.” 



Eritreans expelled from Ethiopia for posing a ‘security risk’ are welcomed in the border town of Om Hajer. Eritrea attacked the ’witch-hunt 
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Ethiopia gears up for offensive as peace stalls 


Ethiopia’s leader 
tells David Gough 

in Addis Ababa that 
Eritrea will have to 
pay for bombing 
raids on civilians 


T HE latest border conflict 
in the Horn of Africa 
looked set to escalate 
yesterday as the Ethiopian 
prime minister, Meles 
Zenawi, came voider increas- 
ing pressure to attack Eritre- 
an forces occupying hundreds 


of square miles of northern 
Ethiopia. 

The danger of renewed hos- 
tilities came. despite the 
arrival in Addis Ababa, the 
Ethiopian capital, yesterday 
of a peace delegation from the 
Organisation of African Unity 
(OAU;. The presidents of Bur- 
kina Faso. Rwanda and Zim- 
babwe, and Djibouti's foreign 
minister, met Mr Zenawi for 
talks and then flew to the Eri- 
trean capital, Asmara. 

Ethiopia and Eritrea are di- 
vided on a peace plan devised 
by the United States and 
Rwanda. Ethiopia accepts the 
plan, which calls for its neigh- 
bour to withdraw from terri- 
tory held before a border dis- 


i puts turned violent six weeks 
i ago. But Western diplomats 
in Addis Ababa said there 
was internal opposition. 

In an interview with the 
Guardian, Mr Zenawi denied 
that Ethiopia was on the 
verge of launching a military 
offensive against Eritrean po- 
sitions. But be said: “If and 
when the peace initiative 
fails, we will strike back.” 

Mr Zenawi said Eritrea 
“would have to pay” for the 
bombing of Mekele and Adi- 
grat, in which more than 50 
civilians were killed. 

The OAU delegation is try- 
ing to kick-start the peace 
process which stalled when 
Eritrea rejected the four-point 


US/Rwanda plan. The Eritre- 
ans c laim that the land they 
now occupy is theirs and say 
they have no intention of 
withdrawing. Ethiopia has ac- 
cepted the peace initiative 
and says it will never negoti- 
ate with Eritrea while the dis- 
puted land is occupied. 

An Ethiopian government 
spokesperson said last week: 
‘There is no country in the 
world that negotiates under 
occupation.” 

The OAU has called on Eri- 
trea to withdraw its forces 
but it appears unlikely that 
Asmara will agree to a pre- 
condition to talks that it had 
previously rejected. 

Mr Zenawi said Ethiopia 


had done &D it could to sup- 
port the various peace efforts. 
"The ball is firmly in Eri- 
trea’s court” 

Mr Zenawi insisted that his 
government was united. 'We 
have absolute consensus 
within the cabinet on our ap- 
proach to this crisis.” 

But Western diplomatic 
sources said that Mr Zenawi 
has come under increasing 
pressure from his party, the 
Tigrayan People’s Liberation 
Front to alter his strategy. 

Over the last week. Ethio- 
pia has engaged in amass mo- 
bilisation of military 
resources with thousands of 
regular and militia forces 
being bussed to the frontline. 


[ The talk in northern Ethiopia 
is of Impending war. 

While stressing, that his ' 
government will continue to 
pursue peace through negoti- 
ation. Mr Zenawi was confi- 
dent of prevailing over 
Eritrea- 

Ethiopians feel deeply be- 
trayed by what they see as an 
unacceptable act of aggres- 
sion on tbe part of their for- 
mer ally. A government 
spokesperson in the north of 
the country said: “I cannot de- 
scribe the sense of betrayal 
we feel at this unprovoked 
attack. How can we forgive 
them for murdering our chit , 
dren while they were at 
school." 


Horror of a child 
sex witch-hunt 
in Happy Valley 
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Christopher Reed in Los Angeles on 
the lives shattered by false charges 
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T HE APPLE blossom set 
against the backdrop of 
the Cascade mountains 
brought Wenatchee fourth 
place in a 1990 guide to Amer- 
ica’s nicest small town. They 
called it Happy Valley. Today 
the town. 150 miles east of 
Seattle in Washington state, 
is known for the Wenatchee 
witch-hunt, a four-year reign 
of terror that imprisoned 
many innocent people, ruined 
lives and shattered families. 

An incredible 29.000 charges 
of child rape and molestation 
( 1,000 more than Wenatchee’s 
| population) were brought 
against 47 adults. The accusa- 
tions involved 60 children. 
Terf people were convicted, 18 ! 
pleaded guilty. 16 were jailed 
and three were acquitted. Yet 
not one conviction succeeded 
against defendants who hired | 
their own lawyers. 

A jury was yesterday listen- 
ing to final arguments in a 
civil case resulting from the 
witch-hunL But even after tbe 
verdict, Wenatchee’s troubles 
will not be over. The town’s 
only sex-crime investigator, 
tbe recently transferred 
police patrolman Robert 
Perez, interrogated children 
for hours, hauled in their 
parents and shouted obsceni- 
ties at them. Most accusations 
came from Mr Perez’s foster 
daughters. D. E.. then aged 
eight, and M.E.. aged 10 — 
the biological daughters of 
the first couple he arrested. 

In an official report on We- 
natchee. a public defender 
wrote, in a play on words, 
that it was Mr Perez who “has 
abused the children in order 
to persecute the adults”. 

One persecuted adult was 
Linda Miller. Mr Perez 
brought her into his office 
just after midnight and ques- 
tioned her for three hours. By 
the time it was over she had 
told him her daughter had 
attended orgies in a church 
basement. Sbe recanted al- 
most immediately, but in her 
trial she pleaded guilty to a 
charge of child molestation 

and was jailed until an appeal 

brought her release in March. 

Mr Perez now sits in the de- 
fendant’s chair, along with 
three fellow officers and two 
town officials, in a £62 million 
civil lawsuit brought by four 
acquitted adults. The state's 
department of social and 
health services is also named 
and if the jury, expected to 
reach a verdict next week, 
makes a full' award. We- 
natchee could be bankrupted. 

But bankruptcy is the least 
of tbe catastrophes that have 
befallen victims of the witch- 
hunt. Robert Devereaux. who 
helped his wife run a foster 


Turks send fighter jets into 
Cyprus as tension mounts 


Suleyman Erguchi 
inLefkonfko 


S IX Turkish F-16 war 
planes flew into northern 
Cyprus yesterday in the latest 
exercise in brinkmanship be- 
tween Turkey and Greece. 

The heavily armed jets 
landed at a small Turkish 
Cypriot airport in Leflsoniko 
where anti-aircraft guns 
guarded the runway. 

Three of the planes later 
left They circled low over the 
airport before heading back 
towards Turkey. 

The arrival of the aircraft 
angered the Cypriot govern- 
ment on the south of the di- 


vided island. “We will protest 
the violation of our airspace 
to the United Nations,” a 
Greek Cypriot military 
source said 

The deployment was in 
retaliation for an unprece- 
dented visit by four Greek F- ; 
16s and two C-130 transport 
planes to an air base in south- 
ern Cyprus this week. 

The Turkish prime minis- 
ter. Mesut YUmaz. warned 
Greek Cypriots that they 
would come off worse if fric- 
tion grew. Tension has in- 
creased since the Cypriot gov- 
ernment said it planned to 
install Russian S-300 anti-air- 
craft missiles in southern Cy- 
prus later this year . — Raders 


home for girls, expelled D. E. 
for unruliness. She named 
him as one of the 63 adults 
she accused of sex offences. 

Mr Devereaux was charged 
with 670 counts of rape and 
molestation. Then he engaged 
a lawyer. Suddenly the 
charges were reduced to ob- 
struction and once spanking a 
child, which he admitted. 

Two plaintiffs in the pres- 
ent case are a pastor, the Rev- 
erend Robert Roberson, and 
his wife, Connie. They pre- 
sided over the town’s tiny 
Pentecostal Church of God. 

| Among their congregation 
were D. E. and M. E.. and both 
told Mr Perez a bizarre story. 
They said Rev Roberson 
would commit sex acts with 
children in bis pulpit and. as 
the congregation shouted 
“hallelujah", would declare: 
“That's how you gat the devil 
out” On Friday nights they 
would all supposedly retire to 
the basement where everyone 
undressed and children were 
passed around for sex acts. 

After several months in 
prison, the Robersons were 
tried and acquitted of 14 sex 
acts against children, includ- 
ing their own five-year-old 
daughter. Tbe couple are 
£ 60,000 in debt and are still try- 
ing to get their daughter back. 

Indeed, a dozen or more 
children remain separated 
from their parents. D. E. and 
M. E. have recanted, but their i 
parents, who are both illiter- , 
ate. remain in jail after plead- 
ing guilty to numerous sex 
acts with minors. Their five 
children are in care. 

Fewer cases would have 
been pursued without the co- 
operation of a mental hospital 
in Idaho. In 1995, Samantha 
Doggett, then aged 16, visited 
the Wenatchee child welfare 
offices to help with a report 
made by her parents, that her 
adolescent brother and sister 
were having sex. 

.She has testified that she 
was strapped to a stretcher, 
taken to the hospital and kept 
there as a “voluntary’’ patient 
She fled and spent almost two 
years on the run. all the time 
maintaining that her parents, 
who were accused of molesta- 
tion, were Lnncocent 

Their ll-year Jail terms 
were overturned last year. Yet 
they were only released on 
bail this month, and the au- 
thorities are considering seek- 
ing to overturn their appeal. 

Almost all the convicted 
adults were poor and poorly 
educated. They and the chil- 
dren appear lo have been 
browbeaten by Mr Perez's fe- 
rocious interrogations. Jean- 
nie Bendt’s slx-year-old son 
spent six weeks In. “therapy" 
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Wenatchee mother Linda Miller (left) hugs friends after 
her release from jail. Police patrolman Robert Perez 
(below right) insists orgies took place in the town. The 
Rev. Robert Robeson (below) cleared of charges be 
conducted child-sex orgies in his church basement. 

PHOTOGRAPHS: ROSS W HAMILTON. KELLY QUJN AND BO0 H-MS 
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after being named as a victim. 
Ms Bendt said be left as a 
cheerful, bright little boy. 

Sbe visited tbe child wel- 
fare offices to discuss his case 
but was flabbergasted to find 
Mr Perez waiting there. He 
announced that he “knew" 
she had molested her son. 

Ms Bendt said he kept ask- 
foe “Did you have sex with 
him? How many times . . . Did 
you do it 30 times a day?" 

“I said, ’Yeah, yeah what- 


ever,’ and 1 was laughing in- 
side because 1 didn’t think 
any of it would stick.” 

Stick it did. As she had 
signed a confession she was 
advised to plead guilty. She 
was sentenced to 16 years in 
jail. Her appeal was rejected. 

Mr Perez admits be may have 
made mistakes but says be was 
doing bis best He insists: “If 
you took at the (acts it makes 
sense, and it’s not bizarre. It’s 
horrible, but it happened.” 
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economy 


"# *?nd s are confusing — inflation and joblessness up, 
manufacturing in trouble, but hi-tech and service sectors 
doing fine. Victor Keegan reads the charts 


stalk 


PESTERDAY’S fig- 
ores showing an 
unexpected 1.7 
per cent surge in 
spending in the 


3hops ^ 1 ^ of ad the goods and services 
haveadded a new twist to the produced) grew by 2.9 per cent 
question what on earth is In the year to the first Quarter 


pectedly large recession as 200 partners could receive £60 
happenai twice In the 1980s or million each from the pro- 
a soft la ndin g'? It depends posed flotation, you need 
what indicators you choose, never worry again about any 
The whole economy (the sum recession. J 

Service industries — 


produced) grew by 2L9 per cent finance, tourism, banking, 
in the year to the first quarter construction and computing 


°f w- s , rrsrssr sxzspss 

moment? Are we heading for a slowing down from tlie 3.1 per manufac turing is facing a rep- 
recession or. a. period _ of cent m 1997 (good news) Imt It 



"stagflation" (high prices, low 
output and rising unemploy- 
ment)? Or will the measures 
already taken — rising inter- 
est rates and increased taxes 

— restore the economy to an 
even keel? 

Unemployment, as mea- 
sured by. the numbers claim- 
ing benefit, is starting to rise 
after years of near-continuous 
decline. This could suggest 
that, the policies already 
adopted win slow the econ- 
omy down. The trouble is 
wages — increases broke the 
fiveper cent barrier this week 

— are soaring away while at 
the same time manufacturers 
are complaining of being 
squeezed to the bone. 

The Shadow Chief Secre- 
tary- to. the Treasury. David 
Heflthcnat-Amory said yester- 
day: that the British economy 
was experiencing boom and 
bast at the same timp Flew 
would argue with him — 


cem m 15H7 (good news) but it etition of what has happened 
was stffl above the rate (about twice before in recent years 
2J? per cent) at which the UK when governments used the 
economy is reckoned capable blunt instrument of hi gh 
of growing without generat- interest rates to curb spend- 

ino inflofiAn ‘ i f»A_u! r 


ing inflation. 

And since the first quarter 
the annual rate of price infla- 
tion has worsened further, 
and wage inflation (5.2 per 
cent) has reached disquieting 


ing and inflation. 


This has the side effect of longer be hiamad on union 
ra isin g the value of the pound power or national pay bar- 
and diminishing industry's gainin g it has happened 
inter nation a l competitive- because employers, whether 


ness. Peter Tomlinson, manag- 


levels and is totally out of line ing director of IOSIS, supplier 
with other European coim- of components for embedded 


tries with whom we compete. 

Higher inflation wouldn't 
matter if it was offset by 
higher productivity But 
recently — and this is arguably 
the most worrying trend of all 
— It hasn’t Wage costs (per 


computer systems — regarded 


bargaining with unions or 
not, are agreeing inflationar y 
wage settlements (not least 
when they receive their own 


as an advance indicator of increases in the boardroom). 


investment in productivity 
improvement — said yester- 
day; “Three months ago we 
saw a downturn which sug- 
gests that wi thin she months 


unit of output) in manufactur- there will be a recession in 
ing have risenftam 1.8 per cent manufacturing:” 
a year ago to a potentially 
calamitous 6.1 per emit in 
March. Companies are paying 
ever higher wages for dimin- 
ishing output per worker 
House prices are important 
because they fuel inflation 


though, his dia g n osis that and lead to consumers paying nomic activity but it Is still 


“While the fi nancia l services 
and retail sectors are growing 
sttonglg manufacturing has 
beefrpashed into recession by 


t productivity They have ignored the 
— said yester- Chancellor's frequent appeals 
lonths ago we for restraint, thereby allowing 
rn which sug- private sector pay to soar 
tin six months ahead of pay increases in the 
a recession in public sector where fierce 
restraint has been im posed by 
the Government, resulting 
anufacturing this year in Increases less 
these days than toe rise In inflation, 
accounts for Is there an alternative? Few 

less than 20 economists except such 
per cent of experts as John Grieve Smith 
Britain’s eco- of Robinson College, Cam- 
but it Is still bridge, are calling for some 


Out more of their increased important because it is respon- form of “incomes policy”, a 
wealth. City analysts HSBC, sibie for primary wealth ere- phrase th at has disappeared 
( 2 ) reckons that 20 per cent of ation (subsequently spent in almost completely from the 


bearpashed into recession by toe increase In consumer the service industries), and 
six in terest rises and a strong spending is explained by ris- most of our exports, 
po nod" - is contested by ing house prices. Housing With such confusing indi- 
Laboun Ed Balls, Gordon inflation is now showing signs cators does it maim sense to 


atom (subsequently spent In almost completely from the 
toe service industries), and language of New Labour and 
most of our exports. the unions. 


Labour Ed Balls, Gordon 
Brown’s economic adviser 
argues that interest rates take 
wdhmer ayear to work on the 


inflation is now showing signs cators does it make sense to 
of coming off the boil, but it raise interest rates yet again 
has been surging for several before we fully know the 
years even though it is diffi- effects of toe six Increases 


John Phflpott, director of 
the independent Employment 
Policy Institute has urged ( 4 ) 
more concerted wage bargain- 
ing accompanied fay a struc- 


ecanomyandthe current high cult to measure. The Halifax already made since Labour tured national debate on the 


street spending spree is the 
i Bsnttr of Twy laxity in not 
putting 'rates up faster 15 
nwotosorsdago. 

.'. SbJust what happening? In 


(disproportionately 


won toe elec tio n? Chancellor outlook for the economy of I 
wedded to sales in the north) Gordon Brown is able to wash pay increases. Otherwise, | 
shows a rise of only five per his hands of this decision on there is a conspicuous 
cent in the last year; while fig- the grounds that he has hived absence of argument on a sub- 
ures from toe Nationwide off responsibility to the inde- ject that once dominated eco- 
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m arket s — was to boost pro- 
ductivity and lower inflation 
so Britain could enjoy sus- 
tained periods of non- infla- 
tionary growth. 

The fact that wage inflation 
is now surging unsua talnaMy 
ahead of what is happening 
on toe continent of Europe, 
and in excess of productivity 
improvements in toe (JK, 
must raise questions about 
the degree to which past 
structural changes have been 
effective. 

High wage inflation can no 


Manufacturing 

output 

UK, Index 1990=100 
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Recession 


fodfalb.-. . .toe Government (biased towards toe south) pendent monetary committee 
wants’" ud to spend less and indicates a rise of 12 per cent attoeBankof Bngjand- 
tafe fewer pay Increases — This shows up another vital However, this is a tad disin- 
wMch we . are stubbornly feature of this recession. It genuoos because, as toe Bank 
retosihgto da In Japan it is depends who you are, where often reminds him in coded 
the opposite. The whole world in Britain you live, and what language, if he had increased 
wards the Japan e se to start 


cadent monetary committee nomic debate, 
the Bank of England. It could be that wage pres- 

Howevei; this is a tad disin- sures will subside once the 
nuoos because, as toe Bank bonus season is over and when 
ten reminds him in coded the economy itself slows down 
aguage, if he had increased further: But the underlying 


Boom 


S J- LJ 


your line of work is, as there taxes by more in his budget in problem — how the UK econ- 


spendtag.their way out of are now lots of different 
recession, but instead they are regional economies. If you 


sq&rreting away even more live in Newton Stewart in 
money in their already huge .Scotland, the claimant unem- 
, savings accounts. (One of the ployment rate is 1«L9 per cent 


live in Newton Stewart in been necessary to raise inter- 
Scotland, the claiman t unem- est rates b7 so much to do the 


order to dampen consumer cany can be run at a fester 
spending, then it may not have speed for sustained periods 


without generating Inflation is 


few^rodwate fin: which sales 
ate bdoming is safes to lock 
yotiircash awayin). 

Itt Britain very few experts, 
teafi-itf ' all in the Treasury, 
predicted toe recession at toe 
aid of the 1980s and hardly 


while in toe small town of worried about sinking into can safely join Europe's mone- 
Bicester in mellow Oxford- recession because he has tary union where wage Infla- 
shire it’s only L5 per cent(3) pledged that Labour will avoid, tion is simply not the same 
which in reality means no job- the Stop-Go of the Ttory years, kind of problem 
lessness at afl. If you work in In any case, a recession would 

the private sector, average be toe worst possible environ- 

earnings have gone up by an ment in which to launch his Soarces: (1). National Statistics 


est rates by so much to do the stubbornly unresolved. It will 
same job. Brown is doubly have to be sorted out before we 


apyune in the world, least of unsustainable 5.6 per cent in flagship policy — encouraging Office; press release May 22, 1 998. 
aBffaiato tetnatfoiial Monetary toe past yeac For public sector the young and the long-term (SlRSBC^UKEconomteWateh, 


Fund, forecast this year's cri- 
sis In East Asia or foresaw the 
length of the Japanese reces- 


employees. 


average I unemployed into jobs through 


increase was only 2J> per cent the Wrflare-to-Wbrk initiative, 
(unsus tainable for different But there is more than Gor- 


B&oiL At the cod of 1996, none reasons). Those in toe Cits in don Brown’s credibility at 
a! -- »— " — «=■ ■ “ I issue here. What is also on 


of the- pundits in the City pre- “financial intermediation” Issue here. What is also on 
dieted the shares boom of 1997 where incomes rose by 47.5 trial is toe efficacy of the 
let alone TP PP Nearly all per cent between last October reforms started under Mrs 
thought shares would fell in and March, won’t even know Thatcher; The aim of the pot 


June! 1998(3J Labour Market 
Trends; MSO (4) Making Pay VUbdq 
Employment Policy Institute, 

February 1998 
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- 1B97> in fect, they rose by 25 
Per cent. Some mistake. . 

•. Are we now feeing an imex- 


how to spdl the word races- icy of privatisation — inward Victor K ooga n Is the Guardian's 
sion. And if you're on the pay- investment, market deregula- chief leaderwrftw, and an 
roll at Goldman Sachs, where tion and reform of the labour economics comma nlatot 
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Comment 


Diary 


Simon 

Bowers 


A UBERON Waugh, edi- 
tor of the Literary 
Review, Dew back 
from Australia recently to 
find former British PoWs 
d emanding an apology from 
Japanese Emperor Akihito. 
“As I left Australia last 
weekend,” he mused in the 
Sunday Telegraph, “it 
seemed an extraordinarily 
cheerful place.” Adding that 
be found Australia to be 
“involved In an orgy of apol- 
ogy, as white Australians 
busily sign ‘Sorry’ books for 
the benefit of the Aborigi- 
nes.” The “nasty old men in 
the Mali,” suggests Waugh, 
would do well to learn from 
tfiis — “English males can 
be rather odd about apolo- 
gies.” They can indeed. One 
English male, reports the 
Sidney Morning Herald, 
was forced to apologise to 
Aborigine communities 
darings recent visit, for 
comparing them to “a 
s w arm of locusts”. He also 
said they “practise infanti- 
cide as a form of birth con- 
trol," and that they “had 
not progressed In the 4,000 
years since Stonehenge.” 
Can you guess who it was? 
We call the literary doyen to 
ask if he ever tires of contro- 
versy. “Oh, ft’s something I 
wrote 10 years ago,” he 
laughs. “I am not ashamed 
of it alL It was rather ftumy . 
and qnite true, actually.” 
But you apologised, didn't 
you? “Oh. some sod wrote a 
nasty article about me 
which left me looking a bit 
silly, so I signed one of those 
‘Sorry’ books. It's that 
Sorry Week over thereat 
the moment you know.” 


T ODAY, as promised, 
the Diary brings yon 
more on Siobhaln 
MacDonagh. Last Saturday 
the MP for Mitcham and 
Morden said some MFs were 
“green with envey” at Diary 
hero Andrew Mackinlay’s 
high media profile. In an 
effort to redress the balance 
we have asked her to com- 
ment freely on a subject en- 
tirely of her own choosing. 
“Well this week,” she 
(rather presumptuously) 
begins, “I’d like to plug the 
fact that there are 3,000 
extra hospital beds avail- 
able for patients who need 
them. And may I just say, 
it’s very important for the 
regional press to report 
what goes on in an MP’s con- 
stituency.” You can, Siob- 
hain. and you have. Next 
week: how Siobhaln won 
Brownie points with Alis- 
tair Campbell at Number 10. 
Meanwhile, our competi- 
tion to find the most syco- 
phantic MP in town contin- 
ues. (Male nominations 
particularly welcome). 


A SENSE of humour is 
an important part of 
any job, and it is 
pleasing to see those in 
charge of the Dounreay nu- 
clear complex not taking 
themselves too seriously. 
Despite recent question 
marks over some weapons- 
grade uranium which has 
gone missing, they have 
begun a new marketing ini- 
tiative which sees Homer 
Simpson promoting the in- 
stallation's good name. For 
those unfamiliar with tele- 
vision's Mr Simpson, he Is a 
cartoon character who lives 
and works in the fictional 
atomic plant town of Spring- 
field, USA. The cartoon’s 
opening credits show 
bungling Homer unwit- 
tingly leaving the plant with 
a uranium rod in his packet 
and carelessly dropping It 
down a drain outside his 
home. 


F ROM one reassuring 
nuclear power station 
anecdote to another. 
After evidence of corrosion 
was spotted in the upper 
reaches of brand new power 
station Sizewell B, an in- 
quiry was ordered, and the 
construction scientists 
were consulted. Steel In 
reinforced concrete, they 
assured the inquiry, cannot 
rust — special chemicals In 
the concrete prevents it. De- 
tailed analysis followed and 
the scientists were alarmed 
to detect an erroneous sub- 
stance was causing the prob- 
lem. Long days spent 300 
feet up scaffolding at 
Sizewell, miles from the 
nearest toilet . . . the scien- 
tists were baffled as to what 
mystery ingredient the 
builders had managed to 
pour into the concrete mix. 


T BE Windsors’ new 

sp in man Simon Lewis, 
to be appointed next 
week, has already im- 
pressed the Palace at inter- 
view. Which Fleet Street 
editors, he was asked, did he 
know? “I only know one,” 
be answered. “I met him on 
holiday — Stuart Kelner. He 
edits the Son." 



We must rescue the oppressed of 
Kosovo. And here’s how to do it 


I Jonathan 



m m 
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N ATO is lacing a di- 
lemma over whether to 
intervene in the war- 
torn Serbian province of Ko- 
sovo. It knows there is an 
overwhelming moral and hu- 
manitarian case for stepping 
in to halt the excessive use of 
force and the unwarranted 
repression of civilians by Serb 
police and Yugoslav troops. It 
knows that the diplomatic ar- 
guments in favour of giving 
the Yugoslav President, Slobo- 
dan Milosevic, yet more time 
to clean up his act are weak. 

What seems to be holding 
Nato back, after all the brave 
talk of the past two weeks, is a 
combination of two factors. 
The first is concern over the 
legal basis of intervention and 
the difficulty of getting sup- 
port from the United Nations 
Security Council in the face of 
potential Russian and Chinese 
vetoes. 

The second, which comes 
from the military planners, is 
doubt over how easy it would 
be to take on the Yugoslav air 
force and its defences in the 
case of Nato air strikes, or the 
Serb ground forces in the case 
of Nato airborne landings. 

Military' planners are bound 
to be cautious, and similar 
arguments were beard before 
the multinational coalition's 
intervention against Iraq 
seven years ago- The inven- 
tory of the Iraqi forces looked 
formidable. They had had 
recent combat experience dur- 
ing the long air and ground 
war with Iran. 

Yet, when faced with the 
might of Western power, the 
Iraqi army and air force 
turned out to be paper tigers. 
They folded up within days. 
Young conscripts were not 
ready to die for a cause which 
they did not fully believe in. 
The officer corps was less pro- 
fessional than it was thought 
to be. And of course the tech- 
nological superiority of the 


allied forces was vast 

The same factors are even 
more likely to bold true for 
the forces of Yugoslavia. They 
have had no real experience of 
contested war. let alone of 
successfully defending posi- 
tions. In the operations 
against Croatia in 1991 and 
1992 they bad the advantage of 
surprise and superior force. 

With war in Kosovo already 
under way. there are reports 
of desertions. Several hun- 
dred Serbian mothers demon- 
strated this week to have their 
conscript sons brought home. 

The parliament of Montene- 
gro, the second republic of 
Yugoslavia after Serbia, has 
voted to withdraw its con- 
scripts because it cannot sup- 
port Mr Milosevic's reckless 
use of force in Kosovo. Faced 
with air strikes or ground 
landings, the chances are that 
the Yugoslav forces and Serb 
police would crumble. 

The more difficult issue is 
the legality of outside Inter- 
vention. Under chapter six of 
the United Nations charter 
foreign powers can move in 
when an individual state's 
actions threaten regional 
peace and security. A strong 
argument can be made to jus- 
tify this, as Britain has been 
trying to do with the resolu- 
tion it is canvassing before 
the Security Council. This 
calls for “all necesary mea- 
sures” to be taken against 
Yugoslavia. 

Will Russia and China ac- 
cept it? A key reason why 
Moscow objects is Its linger- 
ing anger over the decision to 
exclude Russia from equal 
partnership in Europe's post- 
cold-war security set-up by ex- 
panding Nato. Those in the 
West who argued against Na- 
to's expansion now have fur- 
ther evidence to support the 
warnings they gave before it 
happened. The Russians 
would inevitably see it as 


directed against them. 

But the milk has been spilt, 
and life must go on. One way 
round Russia's objections to 
action in Kosovo could be to 
stop describing the operation 
as a Nato force. Robin Cook 
has taken the moral and polit- 
ical lead in pressing for inter- 
vention, with the vital support 
of Tony Blair. France, too. 
seems firmly of Hie view that 
only superior force will stop 
the humanitarian disaster 
caused by the Yugoslav strat- 
egy of relying on force to 
crush the Kosovo Albanians' 
aspirations. 

Why not, therefore, create a 
European Intervention Force, 
an ad hoc coalition of the kind 
which fought in the Gulf 
rather than a full Nato opera- 
tion? It would need United 
States participation, whether 
in terms of logistics, aircraft, 
satellite intelligence, and the 
loan of command and-control 
facilities. But it would be 
clearly under joint Anglo- 
French command. 


I TS legal and political man- 
date could derive from the 
Organisation for Security 
and Cooperation in Europe, 
which is formally linked to 
the United Nations as a 
regional assembly of Eurasian 
states. No one has a formal 
veto in the OSCE and the 
Russians are foil members of 
it. unlike with Nato. Indeed, 
the Russians have been trying 
to build up the OSCE's secu- 
rity role, and this could be a 
chance for them to strengthen 
it 

What is certain is that, 
without some form of inter- 
vention in Kosovo, today's 
low-intensity war will con- 
tinue to escalate. The Serb 
and Yugoslav police and mili- 
tary forces 3re likely to go on 
attacking villages with exces- 
sive force. The Albanian ma- 
jority in Kosovo will increas- 


ingly turn to the Kosovo Lib- 
eration Army to protect it In 
a matter of months a small 
group of armed men has 
grown into a nationwide in- 
surgency. Some of the KLA’s 
initial activities in 1996 and 
1997, such as assassinating al- 
leged collaborators, could be 
described as terrorism. But 
now. as peasants seek arms to 
defend their land and homes, 
like an earlier generation in 
Yugoslavia they have become 
partisans. 

The Serbs claim not to be 
occupiers. But as long as they 
insist that 10 per cent of the 
population should govern the 
remaining 90 per cent and 
deny them the right to self- 
rule or self-determination. Ko- 
sovo's Albanians as well as 
the outside world will rightly 
define them as a colonial 
power. 

In Europe the days of colo- 
nialism are over. Mr Milose- 
vic could end the war swiftly 
enough by accepting that By 
bis actions or the past nine 
years and especially of the 
past nine weeks he has 
thrown away the chance of 
keeping it within Kosovo. If 
be is genuine about negotiat- 
ing a political solution, the 
issue of Kosovo's future status 
must be a legitimate subject 
for the talks, whether as a 
third republic of Yugoslavia, 
or if its people so deride in a 
referendum, as an indepen- 
dent state with full guarantees 
for its Serb and other minor- 
ities. The dissolution of Yugo- 
slavia has seen several new 
states emerge in Europe, and 
the birth of a state of Kosovo 
would not be a radical depar- 
ture. Mr Milosevic and those 
Serbs who support him (many 
do not) have only themselves 
to blame for pushing the ma- 
jority of Kosovans to the wall. 


Decca Aitkenhead will relurn 
next week 


You people at the Guardian try to hit the emotional spot by putting me in the dock 


Twaddle to you 


Chris Woodhead 


A SERIOUS newspaper 
challenges its readers’ 
assumptions. It takes 
nothing for granted, least of 
all Us own latent prejudices. 
It argues the case. It cares 
about the truth of the evi- 
dence it deploys, a second- 
rate paper plays to the lowest 
common denominator of what 
It takes to be its readers’ 
views. It seeks simply to hit 
the emotional spot, to confirm 
the prejudice, to engender the 
warm glow or solidarity. In so 
doing, it does not bother to 
check the evidence. Truth, ac- 
curacy, fairness are all 
irrelevant. 

Decca Aitkenhead’s column 
in last Friday's Guardian 
(“On examination, Chris 
Woodhead's Ofsted is a very 
expensive flop”) is a classic 
example of the latter 
approach. 

I would say that, wouldn't 
I? It is L after all, who am in 


the dock. Why. it Ofsted is 
inefficient, should this not be 
exposed? Why. if we are wast- 
ing £150 million a year of 
taxpayers' money, should not 
the Guardian do all it can to 
publicise the scandal? Why 
not indeed? 

If the allegations were true, 
i would be the first to agree 
that they merited the widest 
possible debate. But they are 
not. No. Aitkenhead s cata- 
logue of woe can be refuted 
item by item. I will send our 
detailed response to any 
reader who cares to contact 
me at Ofsted. 

The really interesting 
issue, thinking about the gen- 
erality of the Guardian's edu- 
cation coverage since the 
election, is why the paper 
sees Dt to publish twaddle or 
this kind. When, as a Guard- 
ian reader rather then the 
chief inspector, am 1 going to 
find a serious discussion or 
accountability in the public 
sector and school inspection 
in particular? It is questions 


like these which I want to see 
explored. 

Do parents not have a right 
to know' what is happening in 
the schools their children at- 
tend or might attend? When 
schools fail (and I assume 
that everyone accepts that 
some do) is it the fault of the 
Government for not funding 
them properly? Is it the inev- 


When Ofsted 
makes mistakes, 
we act quickly to 
put them right 


itable consequence of the 
social and economic problems 
of the communities they 
serve? Might it not have 
something to do with factors 
internal to the school, like the 
quality of leadership and 
teaching? Is it not important 
that problems in such schools 


are brought out into the open 
so that solutions can be 
found? Is it not equally impor- 
tant that we know which 
schools and teachers are 
doing an outstanding job so 
that we can give them the 
credit and public recognition 
they so richly deserve? 

The discussion needs to 
move beyond the triteness of 
the accusation that the goal is 
to name and shame. The aim 
is rather to reveal what is 
going wrong so that solutions 
to problems can be found. 
Schools which foil Ofsted in- 
spections are schools where 
the management has lost con- 
trol and where the LEA has 
failed to take action. 

in an ideal world these 
tilings would not happen. In 
an ideal world we could aban- 
don inspection in favour of 
what Professor Brighouse. 
my colleague on David Biun- 
kett's Standards Task Force, 
terms "appreciative en- 
quiry”. We could leave it to 
the educational establish- 


ment to deal with failure in 
private. But we do not live in 
an ideal world. There are 
schools where, sadly, there is 
not much to appreciate, and 
where, Inexcusably, nobody 
has done anything to preveni- 
cbildren who often have noth- 
ing else in their lives going 
for them, generation after 
generation, receiving an ut- 
terly inadequate education. 

Ofsted on occasion, of 
course, makes mistakes. The 
point is that we act quickly to 
put them right I am certain 
that the quality of Inspection 
improves year by year. It is 
not, and never will be. per- 
fect but the vast majority of 
inspections are acknowledged 
by schools to be rigorous, pro- 
fessional and as unthreaten- 
ing as it is passible to make 
them. 

Those who were inclined to 
accept Ms Aitkenhead's in- 
dictment might reflect on the 
tact that only three in every 
100 inspections result in a 
complaint, inspection is 


[ ji) ijSo 


but dying 



T WO weeks ago I had the 
chance to look through 
an archive of Jack Ker- 
ouac photographs — most of 
them of the young Kerouac. 
20-something, a friend of Allen 
Ginsberg and William Bur- 
roughs. So many were the 
»ami» pose. The filterless ciga- 
rette dangling from the 
mouth, the Jack London 
cocked head, that knowing ur- 
ban smirk. The man was per- 
forming. Jack Kerouac had 
devised the role of Jack Ker- 
ouac long before anyone knew 
who be was; but to see that 
role, acted and re-enacted, 
was curiously diminishing. 
This was — what? A portrait 
of the artist as an imitation 
Humphrey Bogart? Or as sim- 
ply a prat?. 

Another self-portrait in 
Kerouac's journals is to be 
published later this year. 

It was always the belief, 
perpetrated by Kerouac him- 
self; that his most famous 
novel. On The Road, was writ- 
ten in three weeks. In a spon- 
taneous. unrevised. Benze- 
drine explosion of creativity. 
Well, maybe. The journals 
reveal that a draft of the book 
was careftiliy written first as 
notes of a journey round 
America made with Neal Cas-' 
sidy. Ginsburg and Bur- 
roughs also figure in the jour- 
nals. This for instance: 
“Ginsberg went mad tonight 
and begged me to hit him. He 
wanted to know *what else’ 
there could be in the world 
that didn't involve him ... I 
was riven by the spectacle of 
his mad meaningless eyes 
staring at me." 

But mainly these early 
pages are about the idea of 
being a writer. The appeal of 
the journals is in the un- 
abashed, unapologetic vitality 
of its narrator — naive, irre- 
pressible and utterly unem- 
barrassed. It is a sloppy Walt 
Whitman-like celebration of 
being young and American 
and in New York. "I walk in 
darkness,” Kerouac writes in 
the summer of 1949. “I want to 
communicate with Dos- 
toyevski in heaven, and ask 
old Melville if he's still dis- 
couraged. and Wolfe why he 
let himself die at 38. 1 don't 
want to give up. I promise I 
shall never give up. and that 
1‘U die yelling and laughing." 


O R THIS: ”1 could ex- 
change worlds with the 
happy, true-m Inded ec- 
static Negroes of America." 
This is a kind of urban pan- 
theism — no irony, pure cele- 
bration — and in its way 
rather wonderful. 

At Kerouac's death in 1969, 
at 47 years old. he was dis- 
tinctly out of favour. His wid- 
ow, Stella Sam pas, was so fed 
up with the critics that she 
shoved Kerouac's manu- 



scripts (including his jour- : 
nals) into the attic in a box. ■=' 
having scrawled across the - 
top, “Review this, you . 

bastards.” 

Kerouac in later years was .. 
a different man from the 
young unpublished novelist 
You see it in the pictures. The 
self-consciousness has gone. 

So. too. have the looks. This is 
more slathering sloppy slob' 
than male model, a disinte- ■; 
grating alcoholic, righwing, • 
redneck, red-eyed, no longer 
in possession, of Ms role. So 
goes the legend- 1 now realise 
he was so much worse. 


T HE man was a monster. 
Only flltb came out of 
bis mouth — mm or rac- 
ism, especially directed to nig- 
gers and yWs. He drank a litre 
of bourbon a day plus a six 
pack of Colt 45 malt liquor. 
When be was 45, in Italy, he 
realised that he needed an- 
other wife (he'd had a couple 
already): he went there at the 
invitation of his Italian pub- 
lishers, MondadorL on the 
flight to London, he was so 
drunk that police were called 
to escort him off the plane; by 
the time he reached Italy, 
there were doctors waiting to . 
sedate him with morphine. 

He peed everywhere: in an 
alley, in the street, in a televi- 
sion studio, on someone's 
kitchen floor. He proposi- 
tioned every woman he met 
When Ann Charters, his 
future biographer, showed op 
to interview him, be cornered 
her. told her to have sex with 
him or he'd masturbate on the 
spot Given his state — it oc- 
curred to him one hung-over 
morning — who was going to 
look after his poor mother? 
And that was when the long- . 
suffering Stella Sampas ' 
stepped in; Jack asked her to 
marry him; she, unhap py 
soul, agreed. 

They fought Furniture, 
televisions, pieces of china. At 
the end of one fight, he 
wanted sex. not forthcoming. 


Kerouac became a 
monster. Only filth 
or racism came 
out of his mouth 


and so he raped her, his own 
wife, so viciously that she was 
taken to hospital. When a 
friend appeared afterwards, 
he took him upstairs to show 
off the blood on the floor, and 
then dropped Ms trousers. 
Who would have thought he 
said, pointing down to his 
shrivelled penis, that such a 
wee little thing could have 
done so much damage. And 
then on October 19, 1969, his 
veins, weakened from alcohol, 
simply burst and he died. 

And out of th ig darkness 
comes the journals that Stella 
had kept back. Maybe she 
wasn't merely protecting her 
husband from his critics. 
Maybe it was Impossible for 
her to read of such vital inno- 
cence; maybe it was simply 
impossible to reconcile the 
two Kerouacs. ‘1 promise,” 
the young Jack Kerouac had 
written to ihe older one, "3 
promise I shall never give up, 
and that m die yelling and 
laughing.” 


never going to be popular. lt 
reveals that some schools, 
whatever their social circum- 
stance, are giving their chU- 
dren a wonderful education. 
It prompts the question as to 
why. if they can do it, . others 
cannot. It reveals, moreover, 
inadequacies In teacher train- . 
ing and LEA support r-tp 
schools and threatens, there- 
fore. powerful vested' inter- 
ests and prominent figures. 
So be it. . 

We have challenged <Mesn- 
siveness and complacency, 

and. however uncomfortable 

it might be for all of us, my- 
self included, we shall go on 
doing just that The culture in 
education is changing and 
changing for the better. I hope 
in the c oming months that the 

Guardian will make its own 
powerful contribution to fl» 
transformation In educa- 
tional standards that is now 
within our reach. 


Chris Woodhead le HM chief 
Inspector ol schools 
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A milestone 
for the poor 


But what of the future? 


THE FIRST and most important thmg about 
yesterday’s minimum wage statement is 
that it is truly an historic occasion. For the 
first tune In Britain there is a floor beneath 
which wages are not legally allowed to fell 
and the same minimum will apply across 
the country so cowboy employers can be in 
no doubt what it is. Two millin g people will 
be removed from the worst of poverty 


That is a major milestone — ethical as 
much as economic — along the unending 
road to remove poverty and it ill-deserved 
some of the disparaging comments from 
union leaders yesterday. For the TGWU to 
describe it as “an endorsement of workplace 
poverty and a green light to the bad em- 
ployer" and the GMB to say it is "a slap in 
the feoe” for Britain's youngsters is unwor- 
thy of them. Sure, practically everyone — 
except the usual crop of carping Conserva- 
tive backbenchers yesterday — would like 
the minimum wage to be higher, but it 
makes practical sense to introduce it gradu- 
ally to make sure it doesn’t lead to politi- 
cally unacceptable levels of unemployment, 
particularly among young people. 

A minim um wage of £3.60 an hour (with a 
phased introduction of £3u20 for youngsters) 
must not be seen as an end in itself. It is not 
a decent living wage, but it should be judged 
with two things in min d. First it must be 
seen against other measures, including the 
Working Families Tax Credit with which a 
tone parent with one child working a 35- 


bour week would be on £6 an hour not 
£3.60p, once the tax credit housing benefit 
and child benefit are added to basic pay. 
Second, this is the beginning of an on-going 
process to be monitored by a contin uing 
Low Pay Commission. If, as we hope, it 
turns out that the minimum wage has little 
effect on unemployment then the commis- 
sion should not hesitate to say that the 
minimum level should be raised. 

What is more worrying is whether the 
Government will accept its future recom- 
mendations in view of its reduction of the 
starting rate for 18- to 20-year-olds from £ 3 J 20 
to £3 and the extension of it to 21-year-olds. 
Instead the new rate will be phased in over 
two years. The Government plausibly ar- 
gues that it has not rejected the commis- 
sion’s recommendations but merely phased 
them in over a longer period so as not to 
risk worsening youth unemployment at a 
time when it is launching its Welfere-to- 
Work initiative. It points out that it has 
accepted practically all of the commission’s 
24 recommendations and that many young- 
sters are facing increases of up to 50 per cent 
in their earnings. That’s fine but if the 
exemptions don’t amount to much then why 
did the Government dilute any of the com- 
mission’s thorough report which carved an 
authoritative consensus out of the conflict- 
ing claims of both sides of industry and the 
low-pay lobbies? More ominously, the Gov- 
ernment hasn't confirmed an auto matic rise 
in the minimum from £3.60 to £3.70 after one 
year. This suggests that the co mmiss ion 
may have a fight on its hands if it decides to ' 
raise the minimum wage in future. 

None of this should obscure the signifi- 
cance of this radical redistribution of in- 
come for the poorest paid. However the poor 
don’t live in a vacuum. They see around 
them average ea rning s rising by 5 per cent a 
year and the fat cats in the board rooms 


rewarding themselves with increases that 
must seem to the poor like something from 
another planet The Government now a 
strategy for minimum pay but not for 
maximum pay or even for pay in between — 
unless you happen to work in the public 
sector where an unacceptably severe in- 
comes policy is in operation. Minimum 
wages must not be allowed to join public 
sector earnings as the orphan of pay policy. 
Fairness must be all embracing. 


Off-pitch politics 


Iran vs US is more than a game 


THE GREAT SATAN is be ginnin g to be- 
come just a little bit cuddly. Wednesday’s 
speech by the US Secretary of State, Made- 
leine Albright, inviting Iran to "bridge the 
gap" with the US has been billed by her 
aides as a major policy initiative. She 
acknowledged Iran's "critical role” in Asia 
and described the election as president of 
Mohammad Khatami nine months ago as 
“r emarkab le" She even offered an indirect 
apology for US cold war policies in the past 
this may be seen as reciprocating a s imilar 
gesture by Mr Khatami when he regretted 
the “hurt" inflicted when the US hostages 
were seized after the revolution. 9 

All of this is eminently sensible, particu- 
larly after several months of mixed signals 
from Washington in response to the new 
president’s election, which can only have 
given encouragement to his enemies in 
Tehran. It is true that if the US opens its 
arms too wide, this could provoke a nega- 
tive reaction. In an such cases where rela- 
tions are being rebuilt from scratch, it is 
important to proceed with care. Ms Albright 
acknowledges that two decades erf mistrust 
cannot be erased overnight, and that the gap 


remains wide. But the proposal to develop a 
“roadmap” towards normalisation strikes 
the right note: yesterday’s initial negative 
reaction from the Iranian foreign minister 
Kama! Kharrazi should not be taken too 
seriously. Both sides will now begin a 
cautious process of sounding out 

The strategic implications of this move 
are huge in more than one geopolitical 
direction. An improvement to Tehran’s 
relations with the US would impact posi- 
tively elsewhere to the Middle East, helping 
to disarm one of Israel’s most potent con- 
cerns. If the UN is coming closer to lifting 
sanctions on Iraq as the process of weapons 
inspection nears completion, then there is 
all the more reason to bring its Iranian 
neighbour out of the diplomatic cold. Iran’s 
involvement in the tangled oil politics of 
central Asia is another reason for establish- 
ing a more consultative mood with Tehran. 

The timing of Ms Albright’s initiative 
after much hesitation may simply indicate 
that a slow policy appraisal has at last 
reached maturity. But can it be entirely 
coincidence that it comes just before Iran 
plays the US in the World Cup? 


Viagra’s value 

But will it bankrupt the NHS? 


MINISTERS are about to make Viagra, the 
new drug which tackles impotency, avail- 
able on prescription. Is this right when all 
kinds of drugs and medical procedures are 
rationed already? It was drugs which pro- 
duced the first big row in the national 
health service when prescription charges 
were debated within its first year and 
introduced by its third. Is the NHS, just two 
weeks away from its 50th birthday, about to 
be made bankrupt by the Viagra decision? 


Some commentators have been predicting 
just such a dire outcome. Impotency in- 
creases by l per cent a year over fee age of 
20, with 40 per cent of mm suffering from 
the condition by the age of 60. An estimated 
3 million men are suffering from impotency 
to Britain. The new drug will cost the NHS 
£120 for a packet of 30. Clearly the final bill 
is going to be steep but the cost is being 
exaggerated. 

Compared with some pharmaceutical 
breakthroughs, Viagra is extremely cheap. 
New drugs to tackle Aids and multiple 
sclerosis have run into five figures per 
patient per year. New treatments for pa- 
tients with coronary artery riisaagg and 
raised serum cholesterol concentrations 
have cost six figures per patient per year. 
Viagra, to comparison, looks cheaper than 
chicken feed, although its client group is 
much bigger. The larger the number of 
eligible patients, the more nervous minis- 
ters become about making a drug available. 
But anti-impotency drugs are already avail- 
able cal the NHS. Viagra is not just cheaper 
but much more convenient to use. The 
current options require either an injection 
to the penis or the insertion of a pellet 
There are other ways the cost will be 
reduced for the NHS. If patients are 
restricted to one month’s supply, which is 
the current practice to many hospitals, the 
better-off will be paying £5.80 a month even 
if the old and poor are receiving free 
prescriptions. Viagra passes three crucial 
tests: it is cheaper than current products, 
more easily administered, and likely to 
cause fewer complications. 

Ministers are wary of a rising drugs bill, 
but not all drugs push up total costs. The 
new aids drugs have reduced fee need for 
hospital beds. GPs do overprescribe, but 
even with Viagra many men will still be 
reluctant to turn up for a prescription. 


Letters to the Editor 


Needle over 
foreign names 


The defects of eugenics 


5T*P£ P erouuvsEi 


f^EORGE Martin has the 
Vjhmrag end of the stick 


wrong end of the stick 
when he suggests that ex-ad- 
dict musicians speaking oat 
wBlhdp to deglamorise drug- 
taking (Fashion defends ‘junk- 
ie’ image. June 17). In most 
rases fee reverse Is true: the 
most vocal examples like Eric 
Clapton, PeteTownshend, . 
Van Mor ri son and David 
Bowie, who haven't made a de- 
cent record between them in 
years, only serve to reinforce 
the notion that good music 
requires good drugs. 
Catherine Lewis. 

Bristol. 


\/PUR recent reports have 
I utilised the French spell- 
ing Marseille despite there 
being a tong-established 
English usage, viz, Marseilles. 
I took forward todespatches 
from Roma, Venezia, Lisboa, 
Munchen, Gen&ve. Milano, 
Wien, Napoli, Kobenhavn, Fi- 
renze, Koln, Antwerpen. 
Torino; Praha and divers 
{daces on the other side of the 
Channel — sorry, Man che. 
David Townsend. 

Brentwood, Essex. 


A S the parents of a now 
thriving and happy boy 
bom well below the 
L5kg cut-offline advocated by 
Michael Berwyn -Jones (Born 
losers, June 17) we wish to 
reply on his behalf. The article 
misses the point about natural 
selection the same way as the 
Nazis did. Human beings are 
curious and restless, and it is 
foe challenge of overcoming 
foe seemingly impossible that 
has changed humankind from 
a naked ape into a po t e ntial 
interplanetary voyager — and 
why we can communicate by e- 
m» fling the Guardian rather 
tha n depositing pheromones 
on a lamp post 
Those who represent the 
frailty of the human condition 
most acutely, most acutely en- 
gage us with what it Is to be 
human, and inspire all those 
who seek to transcend that 
frailty by extending the power 
of the human intellect 
James and Claire Little. 
Newark, Notts. 


baby, are a significant drain 
on NHS resources. But the de- 
bate needs to be set within foe 
social context. Integral to this 
is the mental well-being of 
parents, often desperate to 
bear offspring. 

Rhiannon Baker. 

Wadhurst E Sussex. 


the evasion of natural selec- 
tion to ridiculous extremes”, 
with his plea for more volun- 
tary sterilisation and genetic 
intervention? Where’s the 
natural selection in that?. 
Martyn Robinson. 

London. 


A S there are few of us who 
are blessed with a set of 
100 per cent healthy genes, I 
take great exception to being 
labelled “feeble and immoral” 
for not being sterilised, after 
ray “selfish" act of producing 
a child who was hospitalised 
throughout her short life at 
great expense. 

Jane DadswelL 
Romford, Essex. 


I DO not know any better than 
anyone else what society's 


M Y wife is a beneficiary of 
fertility treatment Her 


M ICHAEL Berwyn-Jones 
offers a bleak masculine 


WOCT reported “Britain is 
I the smallest of the Big 
Five" (Trident warheads to be 
cut by half; June 18). But when 
it cranes to moral leadership, 
sire is not important 
Cllr Paul Ingram (Green). 
Oxford. 


I VI offers a bleak masculine 
concept of the brave new 
world, uncluttered by feeling 
and emotion. Undeniably 
some efforts to save very small 
babies are in foe interest of 
neither the parent nor the 
child and, at up to £100,000 a 


IVIfertaity treatment Her 
pregnancy brought about by 
IVF, her condition caused by 
an adolescent chlamydial in- 
fection. “Defective stock” 
in Mr Berwyn-Jones's words. 

But chlamydia is not a he- 
reditary condition and neither 
are most of the causes of infer- 
tility. Nor are the 5,000 or so 
children bom so far by IVF 
treatment a serious contribu- 
tory factor to population 
explosion. And how does he 
countenance his belief that 
“technical brilliance is taking 


I anyone else what society's 
view of infertility, dealing 
with premature babies, or in- 
deed dealing with pre-birth di- 
agnosed abnormalities should 
be, but I do know how much it 
costs both in time and 
resources. No government is 
going to throw much of its vot- 
ers’ money at the problem un- 
less its voters insist That 
"£100,000 per baby" quoted by 
Berwyn-Jones is NHS money. 
What do the voters otherwise 
want to do with it? 

Roger Callender. 

(Obstetrician), 

Wolverhampton. 



Supporters split over Blair’s 
off-the-ball tackle on thugs 


s-oRTie 
SaudA 
AOSSQAMQ 
WAY IN 


I'M ALARMED at reports 
I that Tony Blair is suggesting 


Racists? Do they mean us? 


G ARY Younge must be mis- 
taken in his experiences 


I A /HY not also consider the 
VV benefit of castrating 


V V benefit of castrating 
young mem and allowing the 
elderly, foe mentally ill and the 
disabled (who cost us all so 
much) to die off quietly? Then 
we could deal with the rest our 
taxes support, like criminals 
and gypsies. 

Ruth Richardson. 

London. 


TRAVELLING on public 
I transport te environmen- 
tally responsible and should 
be encouraged (Letters, June 
l8)J3nt to an airport? 
MarkLewney. 

Cardiff " 


BBC tiptoes to privatisation 


/"^HRIS Smith has now cre- 
mated foe conditions for foe 


r\AVlD Smith (Letters, 

L/ June 1?) claims the Ameri- 
cans won the war. I seem to 
remember reports of some 
skirmishes in Russia in the 
eartyfbrties. 

Dr Brendan Judge. 

Torquay. 


privatisation aflarge parts of 
the BBC (Smith rails on BBC, 
June 17) by authorising the 
creation of the BBC’s new 
■ commercial arm, BBC 
Resources Ltd. BBC execu- 
tives deny this. Mr Smith is 
stem and sends out a comfort- 
ing signal. There will be “no 
privatisation of the new sub- 
sidiary unless my further ap- 
proval has been sought and 
obtained”. Yet in raising foe 


point Mr Smith admits the 
possibility. This idea was put 
forward by the Conservative’s 
favourite think-tank of the 
1980s, the Adam Smith Insti- 
tute. Mrs Thatcher convened a 
public inquiry, the Peacock 
Committee, and after much 
public debate, this idea was 
shelved, until revived in the 
early 1990s by that pro- 
tege of the Thatcher era. John 
Btrt Devolving the BBC into 
self-financing units was seen 
by foe Labour Party i and all 


those concerned for the health 
orbroadcasting, as a step 
towards privatisation; for it is 
impossible to simultaneously 
| commercialise the BBC and 
promote public service 
broadcasting. 

to place of a public inquiry 
into the future of the BBC, Mr 
Smith is content to offer us 
policy created by rightwing 
pressure groups, BBC execu- 
tives and representatives from 
the madia conglomerates. 
Tom O’Malley, 
c amp ai g n for Press & 
Broadcasting Freedom, 
London. 


Vj taken in his experiences 
of racism in Europe (Borders 
of hate, June 17). I have been 
attending conferences on rac- 
ism for years and have been 
told quite firmly by academics 
and officials in each country 
that racism could not possibly 
exist there. For instance: 

• There is no racism 
towards migrants in Spain be- 
cause it has been a country of 
emigration and understands 
Hip problems of immigrants. 

• Racism is hot a normal part 
ofltalian culture because Ital- 
ian fascism, unlike German 
fascism, was never anti-Se- 
mitic, and Italy bad the larg- 
est communist party in 
Europe, reflecting a culture of 
international brotherhood. 

• Germany had been the 
most institutionally racist 
state in Europe under the 
Nazis and, therefore, racism 
was removed when the Nazi 
state was abolished. 

• Racism is absent from 
French culture because the 
1789 revolution institutional- 
ised "liberty, equality and fra- 
ternity” into French society. 

• Sweden has never been a 
colonial power ruling over 
non-white peoples. 

• The Dutch operated a more 
benevolent form of colonial- 
ism, illustrated by a high rate 


of intermarriage between 
Dutch and ex-colonial peoples. 
• Portugal was the first 
country to open up new lands 
wtth Its voyages erf discovery 
to Africa and India, thus ex- 
posing the Portuguese people 
to non-Europeans earlier than 
other countries. 

If Guardian readers have 
examples to cover the missing 
EU countries, then we can 
really be sure that the EU is 
free of racism. 

Dr John Wrench. 

Centre for Migration and 
Ethnic Studies, Denmark. 


that convicted hooligans be 
dismissed on return to the UK 
(Sack hooligans. Blair tells 
employers, June 18). There 
has been a knee-jerk reaction 
to the situation and this gov- 
ernment has given carte 
blanche to the French author- 
ities to victimise foe majority 
of English football supporters. 

The innocent will find 
themselves being dragged 
through the courts alongside 
those deserving our oppro- 
bium: the real thugs. The 
returning fens will find the 
witchhunts continue and 
their lives shattered if our 
Prime Minister continues to 
pander to foe Mail-reading 
moral majority. 

Mark Hart 
Manchester. 


agree that such di smissals 
would be legally problematic. 
If these people are serving 
prison sentences then they 
will not be available for work; 
this will be an unauthorised 
absence, and they could be 
deemed to have frustrated 
their contracts. 

As well as bringing their 
country Into disrepute, they 
are sorely also guilty of the 
same in respect of their 
employer. 

David Long. 

Surbiton, 

Surrey. 


| M looking forward to a sim- 
ilar edict requesting that 
dubs sack players who abuse 
their partners or direct racist 
comments at their opponents. 
David McArdle. 

London. 


OARELY do I feel suff- 
liiciently motivated to 


iLiciently motivated to write 
to the letters page but I feel I 
must support the Prime Minis- 
ter’s view. Moreover, I do not 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address Is 
supplied; please Include a full 
postal address. We may edit 
letters. 


ARY Younge reminded us 
VJI of our struggles against 
racism — in England. In the 
eighties my daughter was the 
only one on her school trip to 
France to have her bags 
searched — she Is mixed-race, 
the others were white. In 
Wetherby, in Yorkshire, die 
was asked by a policeman if 
she had absconded from a 
local secure home while stand- 
ing on foe pavement with a 
group of fellow sixth-formers. 
She asked the policeman why 
be was only putting questions 
to her. When we complained, 
a police Inspector pointed out 
that the policeman was an ar- 
dent church-goer. 

CPngh. 

Birmingham. 


Oxfam 

Sudan 

Appeal 


T his is your chance to help Oxfam to prevent 
widespread famine in Sudan. 


Gloria in excelsis 


side in the royal carriage that 
mW, drizzly November after- 
noon as the reluctant horses. 


UtUejohn 


I Tiri ghfrig and whinnying as if 
to say “Leave him, love”. 


Continuing aw serialisation 

. tfDiajiazPr-incessQfMegastar 

by Bel LtttUgohn, published by 
Fourth Estate 


S O yf/BO. was this royal 
bloke — fills man in 
trousers, fins product 
of an outdated upper 
Class, this twitehy-feced de- 
fender of the sexual and hier- 
archical status 'quo — this 
herd whom Diana sat along* 


to say “Leave him, love , 
pulled the two of them back 
»inng the King’s Road after 
their wedding in St Paul’s 
Abbey? 

Char les was foe product ca 
a supremely dysfunctional 
family , one of his forebears 

Henry — had divorced two 

of his wives and beheaded 
two more. Another — Eliza- 
beth I — had placed those she 
disagreed with on piles of 
logs, bolstered them np with 
Zip firelighters embossed 
with the royal logo and set 
fire to thi»m. And yet another 
—Alfred —bad, Ina typically 
mat? frenzy of callous arson, 
burnt a senior citizen's c akes . 

Charles’s father, Philip, 
was a “man’s man", frighten- 
ing, sporty, given to arm- 
I wrestling his wife before sit- 
ting down to a bedroom, 
| barbecue. Chastity was a 1 
| stranger to him. — but he 


knew Melanie, Fidelity and 
Trixie all too weD. A simple 
browse through foe court cir- 
cular of the period reveals the 
range and variety of foe mar- 
ried women Philip “enter- 
tained” at his central London 
love-nest, Buckingham Cas- 
tle: in just one week in 1970, 
his so-called “guests” in- 1 
eluded Mrs Brezhnev. Marga- \ 
ret Trudeau. Mary Wilson, 
Princess Grace of Monaco 
and Mrs Richard Nixon. 
Small wonder that his eldest 
son, socialised into this 
macho environment of misog- 
yny, may hem, male volence. 

microbiology and (copy-editor 
insert something else begin- 
ning with m) was set to be- 
come the living embodiment 
of toffee-nosed sexism. 

Charles, according to au- 
thoritative royal biographer, 
Kitty Kelley, was educa t ed at 
Eton Academy, where he was 
forced to wear the tra ditiona l 
school uniform, designed for 
Queen Victoria, of long crino- 
line dress, high-heeled shoes 


and black silk brassiere. 
Here, reveals Kelley, Charles 
first learnt to shoot baby seals 
at close range and, every 
morning before breakfast, to 
prove bis manhood by placing 
his right arm inside foe stom- 
ach of a dead sheep and sup- 
ping on its entrails. 


Jk T Cambridge, he 
M\ refused to follow foe 
pursuits of the ordi- 
# rnnary student. Not for 
Prince Snooty the “Make 
Love Not War" T-shirt, the 
sit-in, the Che Guevara 
poster, the puking in the gut- 
ter after eight pints erf Wad- 
worth’s Triple X, foe mind- 
blowing spllff in the shared 
sleeping-bag while Pink 
Floyd’s latest concept album 
blasted from the speakers: no, 
His Royal Snootiness pre- 
ferred to indulge in the Hite 
pastimes trf his class, dressing 
up to murder household pets 
in the name of gport- 
And what, then, of Diana? 
According to Kitty Kelley, 


author of authoritative biogra- 
phies like Bob Hope: Come- 
dian »nd Serial Killer and The 
Queen Mother: Slut, the 
Prince’s advisers chose her 
from a catalogue, and the 
Prince spoke to her only once 
before their marriage, turning 
to her at di nner one night and 
aairing her to pass him the 
mashed potato. According to 
Bat Bung, for many years one 
of the most expert royal- 
watchers on the Daily Star, 
two years after their marriage 
the Prince could not even 
remember her name, referring 
to her in official speeches as 
“Princess Delrdre" or even 
“Princess Darren". 

It was only after five long 
years of marriage that Charles 
first noticed the Princess erf 
Wales was a woman. One eve- 
ning, she wore an off-tbe- 
shoulder crinoline number, a 
ravishing dress that an- 
nounced that here was no 
shrinking violet but a full- 
bosomed, broad-shouldered. 

wholly -sexuahsed woman in 


the manner of Marilyn Mon- 
roe. Looking at herself in the 
mirror, Diana almost cer- 
tainly thought, in her own 
words, “Hey! This is me! I am 
woman! 1 am e m p o w er ed by 
my burgeoning awimiity to 
challenge my containment in 
a patriarchal yhu cfnw domi- 
nated by the class-based shib- 
boleths of a past age. And yes, , 
in the words of the legendary 
Gloria Gaynor — / will 
suroboe .” 

Though I never “knew” 
Diana in any tediously literal 
sense of the word, 1 did indeed 
know her in foe fer deeper 
sense erf never having met her 
at alL pw in all her Harness, 

her HRHness, her HGVness, 
her HBpencflnesa. Diana, the 
working-class girl who took 
on fiue British aristocracy. Di- 
ana, the nursery-school 
teacher who rose to become 
the Oxford Professor erf Mod- 
em Philosophy. No, Diana, we 
writers shall never, ever for- 
get you, not for as long as 
satespennit 


■ widespread famine in Sudan. 

Right now, people are running out of food 
because of war and drought Your gift will help 
Oxfam to stop people dying of starvation. 

Your gift will pay for food, clean water, medical 
help, and sanitation. It will also help people to 
become self-sufficient again, by providing cattle 
and goats to replace the ones they have had to 
slaughter for food. 

Oxfam is urging everyone involved to find a 
peaceful solution to the problems in Sudan. 

But people need your help now. 

Please, send your gift to the 

OXFAM SUDAN APPEAL 


Oxfam, (team BA06, FREEPOST, Oxford OX2 7BR 


ICSf I warn UI nap. ireiB w U1J gill UI. 


£25 □ £50 □ £100 □ £250D £_ 


| l 

| Mr. Mr: 

I Address 


Postcode * 

i send to: Oxfam, Room BA06, FREEPOST. Oxford 0X2 78R I 


| pfease sand to: uxiam. Room BAOo, freepost, Oxford 0K2 7BR I 

j Sudan Appeal Ltee© Q1865 313131 j 
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Professor Gerald 

A fighter in the 
cancer wars 


P ROFESSOR Gerald 
"Ged" Adams, chair- 
man of the Gray Lab- 
oratory Cancer 
Research Trust and former di- 
rector of the Medical 
Research Council Radioblolo- 
gy Unit, has died aged 68. His 
approach to science was epit- 
omised- in his assertion that 
“God created science, hut 
man created physics, chemis- 
try an ^ biology”. H* 8 vigour 
and enthusiasm, particularly 
for collaborative projects be- 
tween disciplines, generated 
an in ternational reputation 
in radiation science and can- 
cer research. ■ 

Educated at Manchester 
Gr amma r School, Adams 
studied chemistry (after mili- 
tary service) at what is now 
the University of Salford, and 
.radiation chemistry at the 
University of Manchester. 
Two overseas post-doctoral 
appointments In radiation 
chemistry research followed. 
In 1962, the late L H Gray was 
looking for a radiation chem- 
ist to advance knowledge 
about the short-lived free rad- 
icals produced when aqueous 
solutions (or cancer cells) are 
Irradiated, using the then 
new technique of pulse radiol- 
ysis. Adams was invited to 
join Gray's unit in radiobiolo- 1 
gy at Mount Vernon Hospital, ' 
Middlesex, and soon began to 
apply, his radiation-chemical 1 
knowledge to problems of bio- 
logical interest 
Arguably his most well- 
known contribution to radia- 
tion science and cancer treat- 
ment was In the development 
of drugs as hypoxic cell radio- 
sens Itisers. Gray, with OCA 
Scott, had identified low 
intracellular oxygen levels as 
a potential cause of failure of 
radiotherapy treatment Ad- 
ams sought to identify drugs 
that might restore the radio- 
sensitivity of hypoxic tumour 
cells by intercepting the free 
radicals produced during 
radiotherapy. 

By 1971 his team had man- 
aged to identify the most suit- 
able type of compound for 
riinicai evaluation in radio- 
therapy, and in 1974 the first 
major clinical trial of a radio- 
sensitising drug took place. It 
is a testimony to Adams’s vig- 
our that it was to be only a 
few months between his team 
characterising the drug’s 
radio-sensitising properties 
in chemical solutions and 
c«»ii* in dishes and its first 
trial in patients. 

Neurotoxidity of this and 
successor drugs limited 
h uman tolerance and hence 
clinical effectiveness. How- 
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Brush with the future . . .Kestelman’s Fisherman Mending Nets, painted in 1955 doling his transition from representational to abstract work 


Morris Kestelman 


Painting with purpose 


M ORRIS Kestel- 
man, who has 
died aged 92, was 
one of several 
British painters, 
not exactly a group, who went 
over from representation to 
abstraction in the early 1950s. 
That this did not cause any- 
thing like the hullabaloo that 
the "defection" of, say. Victor 
Pasmore or Rodrigo Moyni- 
han caused was due partly to 
Kestelman being considera- 
bly less well-known than 
either of them, but also — 
characteristic of him person- 
ally — because be did it not 
with a flourish, not even per- 
haps as the result of a deci- 
sion consciously taken. 

Virtually everything in 
Kestelman’s life, professional I 
and personal, happened with 
the same appearance of inev- 
itability — as though he just 
left things to develop organi- 
cally of their own accord. Al- 
most certainly, this was for 
from the case: he had an 
underlying steely determina- 
tion in everything that af- 
fected his art — though not 


necessarily In a professional 
sense. He had little to do with 
artistic politics, and cared lit- 
tle about knowing the right 
people, being shown in the 
right places, or acquiring the 
right patrons. But when 
something seemed right to 
him artistically, then he 
could not be budged. 

This means that his work, 
whether representational or 
abstract, has an inescapable 
sense of innor conviction: 
that is the way he sees it, that 
is the way It is. It is conse- 
quently very difficult in his 
mature work to pin down in- 
fluences or attach him to 
schools. Typically, the only 
society that he joined and 
stayed with was the London 
Group — and one could 
hardly ask for a less defining, 
less constraining body. 

He bad strong personal con- 
victions — working on behalf 
of Jewish and generally lib- 
eral causes, such as the 1943 
London exhibition For Lib- 
erty, in which he took a main 
part along with Oscar Ko - 1 
koschka. Card Weight and 


John Tunnard. But most of 
his life was dedicated to art, 
either malting or teaching it. 

Kestelman was bom in Lon- 
don, the second of four chil- 
dren of recent Jewish emigres 
from eastern Europe. He 
seems to have been drawing 
and painting almost before he 
could read or write, and there 
was never much doubt that he 
would have to become a pro- 
fessional artist When he was 



Kestelman . . . the way It Is 


17. he went to the Central 
School of Art, where he 
studied under Bernard Men- 
insk y, who became a major 
inspiration as well as a per- 
sonal friend. 

There is often something 
slightly reminiscent of Men- | 
insky about his early work, 
notably a series of painting of 
peasants in France and Spain 
going about their everyday 
tasks in rather dreamlike 
landscapes, which recall Men- 
insky’s later so-called "Mil- 
tonic*' pastorals. 

In 1931, much against Men- 
insky’s will, Kestelman took 
himself off to complete three 
months’ painting at Cagnes- 
sur-Mer, on the French 
Riviera, where to begin with 
he occupied Soutine’s old 
studio. Meninsky mistrusted 
the Mediterranean blandish- 
ments of Cagnes. but Kestel- 
man adapted in much the 
same way that Kandinsky had 
made the transition in the 
1900s. first painting his usual 
subjects (in Kestelman's case 
mostly landscapes) with more 
and more freedom, then grad- 


ually letting the representa- 
tional rfpwipnt drain away 
until all that was left was the 
expressive colours and the or- 
ganic-looking but unrecognis- 
able shapes. 

After his retirement as 
Head of Painting at Central In 
1971 Kestelman continued to 
paint with renewed energy 
and enthusiasm. He remained 
extraordinarily youthful — at 
his 90th birthday party it was 
universally remarked that he 
could well pass for 30 years 
younger — and he was paint- 
ing and exhibiting right to' the 
last. One of his fines t ab- 
stracts, of plant-like forms in 
greens and browns, is in the 
current Royal Academy sum- 
mer exhibition. 

Keste lman married in 1936. 
His wife died last year and he 
is survived by their only 
child, the actress Sara 
Kestelman. 


John RusmH Taylor 


Morris Kestelman, painter, bom 
October 5, 1905; died June 15, 
1998 


«*ver meta-analysis of numer- 
^ trials Of Adams’s 

prototype and analogues 
proved not only the validity 
of the concept, but also under 

lined the link between oxygen 
"starvation” and t he success 


“starvation' ana 
of radiotherapy treatment put 

forward by Gray and Scott. 
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In 1977 Adams was ap- 
pointed professor of phys^ 8 
as applied to medicine of toe 
University of Londtm at the 
Institute of Cancer Research 
(ICR) in Sutton- There, he was 
to bis team and take a 

new bio-reductive drug, selec- 
tively toxic to hypoxic 
tumour cells, towards cli nical 
trial While this, too, proved 
eventually unsuitable, the 
work stimulated a vigorous 
new field of cancer research. 

Broadening his interests to 
tr^nr+r chemotherapy had not 
diminished Adams's com- 
mand of the principles of 
radio-biology. In 1982, he was 
appointed director of the Med- 
ical Research Council's radio- 
biology unit at Harwell, 
where he remained until 
retirement in 1995. 

Retirement, however. 



Adams . . . collaborative 


hardly described Ged's life- 
style after his period as MRC 
director. He was invited by 
the Cancer Research Cam- 
paign (CRC) to become editor- 
in-chief of the British Journal 
Of Cancer. He also became the 
first chairman of toe Gray 
Laboratory Cancer Research 
Trust, set up in 1955 to over- 
see the transfer to an indepen- 
dent unit of the Mount Ver- 
non research Institute. 

The laboratory had been 
through a period of change, 
but Ged was not content to 
see his former institute sim- 
ply consolidate its research. 
He helped assemble a new i 
board of trustees, began a 1 
major fund-raising appeal in 
conjunction with the CRC. set . 
up a building programme to j 
house new research initia- | 
fives, and moved the mag- 1 


netic resonance lhclliiy fim- 
HarweU to the Gray tabora- - 
tory. and recruited; several 
young scientists to 1 workman . 
new areas «£ research. TWa;. 
thriving environment in; taro 
helped stimulate toe existing 
research programmes to mkr 
successes. In recog n i t i o n of 
his pivotal contribution the • 
new bufkling is to be.named- 
the Ged Adams Building. " 

Such activity, in retirement 
is easily understood when oog 
views Ged’s earlier extranfu- 
ral rales. These included aerv-; 
lng as chairman of the Associ- 
ation for Radiation Research 
(UK) and. as. president of the. 
International Association for 
Radiation Research. Be" was 
also elected president df toe 
Radiation Research Society in 
the United States. Bs served 
as chairman of .the British 
Association for Cancer. ~ 
Research, as president of, the.. 
British Institute of Radiology, 
on the Boanfof the; European 
Society for Therapetote^Racfr-. 
ology and Oncology, and, as 
president oftoe Eighth Inter- 
national Congress of Rad% 
tion Research. NumetonS 
honours came his Tray.. ' 

Ged was not . elitist;: and 
miyprf as easily with young" 
scientists as with the. elder 
statesmen of radiation 
research. He was as intsr- 
i ested in immediate benefits in 
patient treatment as in 
Longer-term and more basic 
research. One of his most 
recent projects was to raise 
flmds for the installation of a 
cyclotron at the Gray Labora- 
tory. to provide isotopes for 
the scanner centre at Mount 
Vernon and thus help im- 
prove 'diagnostic imaging of 
patients’ tumours — and 
learn more about tumour 
physiology. 

Those who seek to follow in 
Ged’s footsteps will not match 
his impact on research across 
a wide spectrum of science if 
they cannot manage, as he 
did, to “escape from the con- 
finement ... of the colt of 
specialisation for learning 
more and more about less and 
less.” Adams, too, demon- 
strated the power of multi-dis- 
ciplinary research, but rtwill 
be a bard act to follow; his 
presence will be sorely 
mifiMri in many international 
forums. 

He leaves a widow, Marga- 
ret, and three sons, from 
whom he drew much support 


Peter W a nfa n an 


Gerald Edward Adams, scientist, 
bom March 8, 1030; died June 6. 
1998 


Keith Newton 


A Country Diary 


Back to the front 


PU LL-BACKS have long 
■■ been the unsung heroes 
■ of football; they do not 
fill glamorous positions. But 
Keith Newton, who has died 
of cancer aged 56, proved his 
durability by playing more 
than 550 league matches for 
his three main clubs. His star 
quality was underlined by his 
success. At Blackburn, he de- 
veloped into the best right- 
back in the country; at Ever- 
ton, be was part of a title- 
winning team; at Burnley, he 
helped bis club climb back 
into the First Division. 

His ability also took him to 
international heights and he 
made 27 appearances for Eng- 
land between the World Cup , 
triumph of 1966 and the finals 
in Mexico four years later. 

Tall and strong, Newton had 

all the qualities of a top-class 
defender. But he also pos- 
sessed the ability to counter- 
attack at speed, acting as a 
winger when they were out of 
fashion, and. even though his 
international career ended 
after the 1970 World Cup, he 
still had eight years of league 
football left in him — six of 
them with Burnley, 

Boro in Manchester. New- 
ton joined Blackburn Rovers 


in April, 1958 as a non-con- j 
tract player. Six months later, 
he signed as a professional. In | 
his younger days he played 
inside-forward, wing-half 
and, in the Rovers team 
which claimed the FA Youth 
Cup in 1958. centre- h alf. But it 
was as a full-back that he won 
England under-21 recognition 
and was unlucky to miss 
selection for the 1966 World 
Cup squad. 

Although Rovers dropped 
into the Second Division that 
year, Newton’s qualities en- 
sured he became a regular in- 
ternational choice. But he 
was unsettled and eventually 
moved to Everton in Decem- 
ber 1969 for £80,000. 


T HAT move perhaps en- 
sured he went to Mexico 
in 1970, where in a 3-2 
quarter-final defeat England's 
defence of the trophy ended. 
Newton had set up goals for 
Alan Mullery and Martin Pe- 
ters and England were in a 
seemingly unbeatable posi- i 
tion until Gerd Muller, Franz ' 
Beckenbauer and company 
scored three times to put | 
them out of the competition. 

Newton was never to play 
for his country again. Never- 1 


theless, the 1969-70 domestic 
season had ended with him 
boasting a championship 
medal as part of an outstand- 
ing Everton team. His career 
with the dub involved almost 
50 league appearances, with 
onegoaL 

In June. 1972, Newton 
stepped back down to Div- 
ision Two by joining Burnley 
on a free transfer, but it 
wasn’t long before he was in 
the top flight again. Excelling 
at full-back, he was ever-pres- 
ent as Burnley won the 
Second Division champion- 
ship and stayed up until 1976. 
Always a popular and 
effective player, he made 252 
appearances for the club in 
all competitions, scoring 
seven goals. 

In 1978, Newton dropped 
out of full-time football and 
had a brief spell as manager 
of non-league Morecambe and 
Clitheroe. He later worked in 
the motor trade in Blackburn. 
He leaves a wife, Barbara, 
and a son. 


Peter White 


Keith Robert Newton, footballer, 
bom June 23, 19*1: died June 
16. 1998 


Birthdays 


Aung San Son Kyi Burmese 
political leader, Nobel laure- 
ate, 53: Thelma Barlow, ac- 
tress, 64; Jeremy Bates, ten- 
nis player. 36; John Bfgnell. 
photographer. 91; Dr Nell 


Chalmers, director, Natural 
History Museum, 56; Shirley 
Dtxon, actress, 65; Charlie 
Drake, comedian, 73; Ena 
Evans, educationalist, 60; Rt 
Rev John Hind. Bishop of 
Gibraltar in Europe, 53; Pau- 
line Kael, writer and film 
critic, 79; Bryan Kneale. 


sculptor. 68; Dame Unity 
i Lister, campaigner for 
j women. 85; Mike O’Brien, 
MP. minister for immigration, 
44; Salman Rushdie, novelist 
51; Andrew Summers, chief 
executive. Design Council. 52; 
Dr Joan Think. historian. 76: 
Kathleen Turner, actress. 44. 


CO LONDONDERRY: The 
larks sang overhead and the 
dog roses bloomed in damask 
pink and yellow forms on the 
dunes behind the foreshore 
at Castlerock, which provide 
the acreage of one of the four 
coastal golf courses over 
which the Black Bush Cause- 
way Coast Amateur Gold 
Tournament was played. 
With one rest day, when we 
got wet in a cool wind coming 
in off the Irish Sea, we went 
through the four-course rota- 
tion without getting rained 
on. When the wind is in the 
west, the showers can come 
in over 3.000 miles of open 
Atlantic and appear over the 
bulk of Inishowen to soak 
you before you have time to 
get the rain gear out of the 
bag. Baliycastle, the most 
easterly of the links, we vis- 
ited on a day of sparkling 
sunshine and the most ex- 
tended views northwards to 
Islay and Jura were the dear- 
est I have ever seen from this 
point on the coast. In the 
foreground, the long shape of 
Rathlin Island lay before us 
and the windmill electricity 
generators, the proof of the 
success of the long campaign 
the islanders ran for a mains 
electricity supply, could be 
spotted just below the peak of 
the ridge. At Portstewart the 
Bann is close to entering the 
. sea and the swirling peaty 
I waters made a dark river 
! surface despite a blue sky 
. above. On the last afternoon, 
just to make a change from 
; golf, 1 took a colleague to 
' visit the Giant’s Causeway 
and the still water offshore 
and the westering sun made a 
perfect setting for this set 
piece example of earth 
science. 

COLIN LUCKHVRST 


Malcolm Gluck’s Not 
The World Cup Case 













Only £59.95 inc p&p delivered to your door 






There is nothing new in vaBant Britons fighting on the fields 
of France, but for those sporting pacifists who, like me, find 
the whole thing rather overwhelming help is at hand; the 
Guardian’s Not The Worfd Cup Case of Wine. Here are 
twelve bottles, not quite representative of all the nations 
competing (Brazil, to name but one absentee, produces 
dribblers but very few gluggers), but each is highly 
drinkable and good value. So pour; quaff; sit back. It is not 
necessary to think of England or Scotland. 
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A 12-bottle mixed case of wine comprising: 


RIOJA CR1ANZA JESUS PU FI .LES 1995 
(SPAIN} 

Lovely elegance, freshness and youth. 
Vivacious yet controfled. (16 points} 


FOR D) SELVA BARRIQUE DOCG 1994 (ITALY) 
Hugely classy organic red. It Is rich, tobacco- 
edged, expensive, luxurious and vary refined. 
(16.5 points) 




CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


Death Notices 


JEREMY ROBERTS QC: On 
July 31, 1937, we published a 
review of the Rough Justice 
programme broadcast by 
BBC2. The review repeated a 
statement made in the pro- 
gramme, that daring the Carl 

Bridgewater appeal. Mr 
Roberts attempted to stifle a 
valid criticism of Mr John 
Gorman QC, who was Pat 
Molloy’s original leading 
counsel at the trial in 1979, by 
threatening to retaliate by in- 
troducing in evidence Mol- 
loy’s alleged confession to a 
prison education officer. The 
BBC have apologised to Mr 
Roberts in a statement made 


in open court accepting that 
the allegation was wholly un- 
true and should not have been 
made and have paid substan- 
tial damages to a charity of 
his choice. We apologise to 
Mr Roberts for repeating the 
allegation. 


seats of the Duke of Somerset, 
is in Devon, not Somerset We 
located wrongly In an article 
headed. Last of the line, page 
4. G2, June 16. 


WORRELL. R aymond of SL Vincent i 
Road. Gramnam. passed oway poacotufly 
at homo on IWI June. 1990. aged 71 years 
L wring hustonc of SneW flno a d evotod 
amor. tather-inJaw and grandad. Will be 
sadly missed. 


NORTE CHICO CABERNET SAUVIGNON 
MERLOT 1997 (CHILE) 

Quite big and chunky with good tannins and a 
sweet Juicy finish. (14.5 points) 


LES BUGADgU.ES COTES DU LUBERON 
ROUGE 1937 (FRANCE) 

Gentle, earthy fruit which is never pushy or 
too restrained, but simply unpretentiously 
Quaffabte. (15 A points) 


PffTERQA CHARDONNAY 1996 (CHILE) 
Lots of flavour - an exceBent balance of 
elements. (15 points) 2 bottles 


IN AN American Notebook, 
page 18, June 15, we referred to 
the B-17 Flying Portress and 
the B-24 Liberator as “two of 
Boeing’s most illustrious war 
planes’*. The B-24 was in fact 
designed and built by the Con- 
solidated Aircraft Corporation. 


BERRY POMEROY, one of the 


It is the policy qf the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers’ Editor by telephoning 0171 
239 9589 between Ham and 
5pm, Monday to Friday. Sur- 
face mail to Readers’ Editor. 
The Guardian, US. Furring- 
don Road. London EClR 3ER. 
Fax : 0171 239 9897. Email: 
readengguardian.CO.uk 


Births 


BF Ai r Emty I why, was born in &Pn 
Ft a. -W m on 4ti Juno. 1998. 9<b 

*oz. Uuat km and many cangrauJaiinra 
hom bath tamHin to her Mronts Anar and 
Kate |n» UtOudim). Emthr is no Itrsi 
wandchUd ot Bnan and Ja«^j MtQvMm. oi 
CuiBfla. and Oa»1d and Pauline Sparto? 
of. Sumy. 


BERKANE DOMAINS CHAUDSOLEIL 
(MOROCCO) 

Great iwo-prongod attack at depth and 

surface vigour. (15J> points) 


VAUCLUSE ROUGE 1997 (FRANCE) 

Soft ripe fruit with a hint of earth fights it out 
wUh the balancing ackfity for contra! of the taste 
buds - great Httte gfug. (15 points) 2 bottles 




Anniversaries 


LiUBlMETZ SAKAR MOUNTAIN CABSWET 
1992 (BULGARIA) 

Juicy, warn and dry - the essence of what 
approachable Cabernet Is about (155 points) 


COTES DU RHONE BLANC LFR CHAIS DE 
LA BARRADE 1997 (FRANCE) 

Unk*»ly flavoured fresh aid French. Not 
remotely modem but deffdous. (155 points) 
2 bottles 
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Wte s^pfad by Tho Gtodai Wn, Stop. VncronK. 
261 Ufcptr Tam Stnx*. Lrwt (_Sl3 &JT. 

W 0870 73 73 710. f(K 01 13 257 e**. 


MALLARD. HATFIELD, 7!M Jaw 1956 a: 
St Uiftnwfe ChdfSli. Wilminswi. Korn. 


■To piacd your oj nuscwo ( totapwno I i 
01 'I 7154567 or lax 0171 713 aTU between 
9am and 3pm MartFri | 


; - Guardian Wine Shop 
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The big players 
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wwel. Budge? Travel, rnrltm 
^riandSkytours. 

rfa profit of £1-1 2.4 million oh 
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Remy needs 
ally after 
£64.2m loss 


PHOTOGRAPH: TONY MAY 


Simrise on burning ghats at Varanasi, on the Ganges, one of the more exotic destinations for the industry in which more mergers are expected 

First Choice beats rivals to Unijet 


Tony May 


C ONSOLIDATION 
of the £37 billion a 
year package holi- 
day industry 
moved a stage fur- 
ther yesterday with the an- 
nouncement of two deals 
totallin g tlMI million 
The First Choice holiday 
group beat off its rivals to buy 
out the Unijet group, number 
five in the industry, and 
Hayes & Jarvis, the upmarket 
package holiday group, for a 
total of £134 million. 

Thomas Cook paid an un- 
disclosed. s um, estimated by 


analysts to be £65 million for 
Flying Colours, which runs 
Club 18-30 and Sunset 
Holidays. 

The deals are said to have 
pushed First Choice up to 
number two in the industry, 
with a 15.4 per cent market 
share, just ahead of Airtours 
with 15 per cent. 

The German-owned 
Thomas Cook is at number 
four, but so fast was the pace 
of change that it had to scrap 
an announcement it had pre- 
pared in the morning claim- 
ing the number three slot 

Ian Clubb, chairman of 
First Choice, said bidding for 
the target companies was pro- 


tracted over many weeks and 
all the industry's major par- 
ticipants like Thomson and 
Airtours were involved. Al- 
though they emerged as the 
winners, neither First Choice 
nor Thomas Cook admitted 
they were paying too much. 

Mr Clubb believes there 
may be more mergers to 
come. The remaining inde- 
pendents Cosmos, with 3 per 
cent of the market and Inspi- 
rations. holding 1 per cent 
are still in play. 

First Choice and Thomas 
Cook said that competition 
would remain fierce and that 
consumers would benefit but 
the real winners were the 


vendors. Chris Parker, 
founder of Unijet will pocket 
about £105 mifli nn from the 
deal and Thomas and Melba 
Correia, who founded Hayes 
& Jarvis 20 years ago. will 
take £24 milli on to the Carib- 
bean where they run hotels. 

Unijet is 34 per centowned 
by KLM Royal Dutch Air- 
lines, which will receive 
£37 million in cash, and Fly- 
ing Colours was owned by 
venture capitalists headed by 
NatWest Equity Partners. 

First Choice becomes the 
biggest operator in the rap- 
idly expanding and more prof- 
itable long-haul business. 

"Together these strategic 


acquisitions offer a unique 
opportunity for First Choice 
to become the leading player 
in the fast growing high-value 
long-haul sector,” said Mr 
Clubb. The deal* bring his 
group new destinations In Af- 
rica, the Far East and the 
Caribbean. 

He expects to show savings 
of about £5 million a year, 
partly by Incorporating Uni- 
jet's alrfleet with his own. He 
warned that some jobs would 
go, but only at the airline. 

Separately, the company 
said its loss in the six months 
to April 30 had fallen 42 per 
cent to £13.7 minion as the 
performance of its UK and Ca- 


nadian businesses improved. 
First Choice, which is is in 
the second year of a cost-cut- 
ting . reorganisation, makes 
most of its profit in toe 
second half of toe year, Hire 
other tour operators. It aims 
to increase its profit margin 
to the industry-average of 
4 per cent erf sales by 1999. 

The pacfcgflp travel indus- 
try is growing at 8.5 per cent a 
year. ‘Hie 173 miflin n passen- 
gers carried last year earned 
revenue of £7.5 billion for toe 
air-inclusive part of toe in- 
dustry. an increase of 17.2 per 
cent on 1996. The average 
holiday price was up 3.4 per 
cent to £394. 


The big players 


Thomson 

BRfTAIIPS largest travel operator with 
21 per cent of the market. 

,11s Britannia Airways Is th« UK’s 
sseb ri dblBgestalrilneafterBA.lt 
owns the Lunn Poly tour agency chain 
as wefl as Hoflday Cottages, the 
biggest renter of holiday cottages in 
the Britain. 

Its brands Include Ausbound, 
Anstranrel, Budget Travel. Portland 
Direct and Skytours. 

- Last year it sold 3. 7 million holidays 
a n d flew nearly IB million people to 
make a profit of £11 2L4 million on 
turnover of £1.7 billion. 


First Choice 

NOW claims a 1 5.4 per cent market share. 
Profit last year was £1 5.4 million on turnover 
of£1 billion while Unijet made £1 0.2 million 
profit on turnover of £308.6 million. 

Hayes & Jarvis had a turnover of 
£51 .7 million in 1 997 and an adjusted profit 
before taxation of £2.7 million, stated after 
adding back non-recurring directors’ 
emoluments and bonuses of £700,000. 

First Choice will benefit from Unijet’s 
strength in holidays to Florida and the 
Caribbean and gain six aircraft from its 
Leisure International subsidiary. Unijet also 
has a car hire division, Suncars, which 
operates in its main holiday destinations. 


Boeing raises stakes 
in battle with Airbus 


David Gomr 


LOSING yesterday 
^raised toe stakes in its 
'battle with Airbus for 
global supremacy in airliners 
by. dismissing its European 
rival’s plans for a superfumbo 
Jet as “too late, too risky". 

The world's biggest civil 
aviation c o mpany said toe 
world jetliner fleet would 
more than double over next 20 
years to 26300, with 17,000 
new planes worth £750 billion, 
delivered. 

But Boeing, of Seattle, said 
in its annual market outlook 
fthat demand for bigger jets, 
like Airbus’s planned 550- 
seater A3XX, would be small 
over toe next two decades. 

Bruce Dennis, vice-presi- 
dent erf marketing, said toe 
projected requirement for air- 
craft of 500 seats or mare 


would amount to 425 before 
2017, against toe 1300 esti- 
mated by Airbus, the four- 
nation consortium of British 
Aerospace, France's Aerospa- 
tiale, Germany’s Dasa and 
Spain’s Casa. 

‘They’ve already revised 
their estimates downwards,” 
Mr Dennis told simultaneous 
news conferences in New 
York, London and Berlin. 
“Only time will tell who’s 
right but we think that large 
aeroplanes will provide just 
six per cent of the market in 
the next 20 years — and, of 
♦hat, more than half will be 
supplied by 400-500-seaters.” 

Boeing said that only in the 
n-vt mfiionninm. when most 
major intercontinental routes 
had a daily service and air- 
port capacity problems were 
more severe, would dema n d 
grow for very large pla n es. 

Mr Dennis said, however. 


that the problems of conges- 
tion had been exaggerated, 
with 89 per cent of the growth 
in air. travel coming f ro m 
more frequent flights on es- 
tablished routes, including 
those by-passing big airports. 
Congested airports like 
Heathrow and Frankfurt 
mi ght use large jetliners. 

Boeing expects the rise in 
global air travel to average 
43 per cent a year for two de- 
cades despite the immediate 
effects of the Asian crisis. 

Mr Dennis said- “We as- 
sume the crisis will be con- 
tained within that area and 
perhaps confined to some 
countries, not alL Of course, 
if for same reason that starts 
to spread out of Asia, all bets 
are off." He expected toe 
recession to last between 12 
and 18 months before historic 
growth patterns resumed 
within five years. 


Meacher instructs firms to volunteer for clean-up 


R oge r Cow 


.THE Government yestar- 
i «fa y . challeng ed business 
tb come ttP with ways to ent 

waste, energy use and pol- 
lution, and threatened reg- 
ulation and taxes if a voir' 
.unfair approach fhlls. 

Each sector of industry is 
to be asked to develop a 
strategy for sustainability 
to inriude targets for reduc- 
ing transport, energy and 
water use, and cutting pol- 


lution to air and water. 
Publishing a consultation 
paper. Sustainable Busi- 
ness, the Environment Min- 
ister. Michael Meacher.' 
yairi the developed world 
could not carry on with 
practices like using 11 
i tonn es of raw material to 
produce one tonne of useful 
'product. 

The minister said better 
solutions would , be devel- 
oped by businesses them- 
selves rather than being 
imposed by government. He 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


■Australia 1658 -Germany 2.696 Me* 

Austria 20.36 -Greece 490.12 Malta 0-634 

Belgium 80.72 Rong Kong 1Z53 
Canada R384 ' India 6944 New Zeatend 3.13 

Cyprus MS Ireland 1.14 » ,!"* 

Denmark 11.09 Israel &08 

Finland &87B Italy 2£5S Saudi Arabia 6.14 

Prance 9.687 Supplied by NaiWest (gtcJudlng rupee. 


Singapore SJ1 
Sous Africa 158 
Spain 244.05 
Sweden 12.92 
Swfttsrfend 2.418 ■ 
Turkey -419,910 
USA 1-01 9 
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said be bad alread y ask ed 
the chemicals industry to 
arm for a 30 per cent reduc- 
tion in emissio ns instead of 
the 20 per emit the industry 
had offered. 

“We don’t have to accept 
what industry proposes. If 
we don’t like the standards 
which are proposed we are 
going to have to consider 
tongher measures”, Mr 
Meacher said. 

The Green Paper is to be 
sent to trade associations 
and the 31,000 British 
businesses with more than 
100 employees. They are 
asked to respond to a ques- 
tionnaire covering a range 
of social and envoro omen- 
tal Issues, including em- 
ployment of ethnic groups 
and ethical trading as well 
as environmental targets. 


Airtours 

WAS the industry number two with 15 
per cent of the market. 

It owns Airtours bitematfonal 
Airways and the Going Places travel 
chain. 

Had ft succeeded In buying UnQet It 
would have had a market share of 20 
per cent, but instead may have 
slipped to number three. 

Its brands Include Aspro Holidays, 
Enrosites and Trad ow in ds and last 
year ft carried 5 million passengers 
and sold 2.9 million holidays. It made 
a profit of £120 million on turnover of 
£2.1 billion. 


News in brief 


Thomas Cook 

ONCE owned by the British Government, 
the privatised tour group is now in the hands 
of Westdeutsche Landesbank. The 
company says its purchase of Flying 
Colours could give Sun world 1 6 percent of 
its market. But it would remain fourth in 
terms of holidays sold. 

ft expects to cany more than 1.5 million 
people this summer on its combined fleet of 
14 aircraft Flying Colours has 5 per cent of 
the market and a total staff of 1 ,400. It will be 
merged with Sunworid, established In 1991 
and purchased by Thomas Cook in 1996. It 
has an 11 per cent share of the UK market 
and employs 1 ,600 staff. 


Usa Buckingham 
City Editor 



ance 


EMY Cointreau, the 
world’s sixth biggest 
drinks group, may be 
into an alli - 
with an industry sav- 
iour after announcing larger 
than expected losses 
yesterday. 

The group, whose brands 
include Remy Martin cognac. 
Cointreau and the Piper Heid- 
sieck and Krug champagne 
brands, lost 621 million 
French francs (£64.2 million) 
in the year to March. 

The Asian crisis has hit its 
largest business, cognac, as 
Japanese and Chinese 
drinkers have switched to 
cheaper brands. Sales 
crashed by 9.3 per cent. 

Remy*s already crippling 
debt grew by another 24 per 
cent in the year taking it to 
Fr7.8 billion and giving the 
group a frightening 200 per 
cent gearing. 

Its compatriot rival. Pernod 
Ricard, has been tipped as a 
potential bidder. Any change 
needs the backing of toe 
founding Hgriard Dubrenil 
family which owns 55.2 per 
cent of the shares. 

Remy also incurred a 
charge of Fr383 million to ex- 
tract itself from futures con- 
tracts in which it bet that the 
dollar would fall- These have 
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become punitive as toe dollar 
has strengthened. 

Remy hinted earlier tHic 
year that it might be forced to 
take on a distribution partner 
in an effort to revive its finan- 
cial standing. 

Shares rose 3.4 per cent to 
Fr 120.5, possibly in the expec- 
tation that predators in the 
drinks industry will begin to 
gather. Executives have al- 
ready said they want to sell 
more than Frl billion of as- 
sets to reduce debts. 

The French company was 
described as in a “critical" 
position by one analyst The 
loss was the first since the 
group was formed when toe 
family-owned E. Remy Martin 
merged with Cointreau. 


Disney logs up 
mega web stake 


Marit Tran In New York 
and Roger Cowe 


Walt Disney Com- 
pany yesterday agreed 
to buy a 43 per cent 
stake in infiraepk, an Internet 
search engine. In toe latest 
move by an established wwlia 
company to create a "portal", 
or a virtual c ommuni ty on 
the Internet. 

The deal forms a combined 
Internet company that ties 
together the resources of Info- 
seek. Disney and Starwave — 
a leading designer and opera- 
tor of web sites for other com- 
panies. The new entity, which 
will continue to be called Info- 
seek. will be one of the Inter- 
net’s most popular search and 
directory services, with the 
fifth largest number of users. 

Interest in portals inten- 
sifed last week when NBC 
Television, a division of Gen- 
eral Electric, one of Ameri- 
ca's largest conglomerates, 
paid $32 million (£19.8 mil- 
lion) for a minority invest- 
ment in Internet media firm 
CNET and its Snap! directory 
service. Snap! had been con- 
sidered a marginal partici- 
pant in Internet directory ser- 
vices, dominated by 
companies like Yahoo and Ex- 


cite. These Internet search en- 
gines are transforming them- 
selves into more than just di- 
rectories. They are creating 
portals or megaweb sites de- 
signed to fulfil people's every 
online need from browsing 
and shopping to playing and 
chatting. 

It is not only the Internet 
portals that are attracting at- 
tention. Shares in Internet 
providers surged this week 
after America Online, the 
largest online service in toe 
US, rebuffed a takeover bid by 
AT&T, toe telecommunica- 
tions giant 

AOL spurned AT&T's 
buyout offer, but has expressed 
its eagerness to “establish alli- 
ances with a wide range of tele- 
communications. media and 
te chnolog y com pani es’*. 

The interest in Internet 
companies comes with toe 
growing belief that the web 
could transform dally life. 

• Internet shopping is set to 
boom in Europe, says Euro- 
monitor, the market research 
company, in its report Retail 
Trade International, published 
yesterday. “Internet shopping 
is toe foture and it is arriving 
very rapidly,” said Jane West- 
garth, author of the study. 
Other experts are more scepti- 
cal about the web's potential. 


Saudi prince eyes 
fashion house 

SAUDI Prince Alwaleed bin Talal is in talks to buy a stake in 
Italian fashion house Gianfranco Ferre. Franco Mattioli, de- 
signer Ferre's business partner, Is quoted in toe Italian weekly 
UMondo as saying that be saw a "70 per cent probability of 
closing the talks within about 10 days' time”. 

The Milan-based fashion company Is discussing toe 250 
billion lire (£7 million) sale to the prince of 49 per cent of the 
controlling stake held by Mattioli and Ferre. Officials at Ferre 
declined to comment on the talks. — Bloomberg 


Ginger pulls out 

CHRIS Evans' Ginger Media Group has withdrawn as a share- 
holder from the consortium bidding for toe national commercial 
digital radio licence. The move follows a disagreement with other 
partners over the structure of toe consortium known as Digital 
One. Instead NTL, the cable TV operator, is to take a shareholding 

and make a "substantial investment". 

Ginger’s decision gave rise to speculation last nigbt that it may 
be discussing alternative ventures in digital radio with Rupert 
Murdoch's operations. Rival cable operator Telewest said t a l k s 
between it, its main shareholders ami NTL about a possible 
combination ofbusinesses had ended. — Chris Barrie 


Blues for Jazz 

GOLDEN Rose Communications, which operates the JazzFM 
radio stations in London and the North-West, is looking for a 
partner and mrtra financ ing. T he gr oup t urned in ha lf-year 
operating losses up from £566,000 to £723^)00 an turnover 16 per 
cent higber of £LB millimL The company blamed the costs of an 
advertising campaign It said the prospects far radio advertising 
r pmAinwi strong, and that higher revenues from the statio n s were 
expected . — Chris Barrie 


Sketchley shares down 

SHARES in Sketchley fen 10 per cent to 37p after the group said 
talks with a potential bidder had ended with no firm proposal. But 
It is still involved in discussions to sell its dry cleaning and 
Si i paSnqp c b usiness es These sales, said to be for about £10 mil- 
litm, would leave it wttoacalde-laytng business acquired last 
year. Sketchley first announced it bad been approached cm Janu- 
ary 9but did not name toe company. TTie City speculated tt was 
the Minit group . — Tony May 


Pilots in strike vote 

A STRIKE ballot among pilots employed by British Midland 

thg wwnp any’s services during toe summer, it emerged 
la st ni ght. Talks between BM and the pilots’ uniim. Balpa.cn a - 

new pay and conditions package have broken down, and a 4-1 
majority in flavour of strike action is expected In a ballot cfBATs 
400 pilots to be announced next week. -- Keith Harper 
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Across 


1 Report setting of the French 
copy beside Engfeh (8) 

5 Takes up commercial post 
with organisation ® 

9 Harangue but render assist- 
ance to backward people (8) 

10 Courage $ven by drink? (6) 

11 Means to see notes about the 
old-fashioned girt (8) 

IS Such a story makes a 
member object (6) 

14 Not against development 
where there is none (10) 

18 “Baddies" in the main (10) 

22 The musteten's long held this (6) 

23 A type of hormone that builds 
a heavenly body (5) 

24 Each will take a portion (6) 

29 Cashier havng underaorid 

role® 


26 Ifs the country for Christmas! 
( 6 ) 

27 Swiss nincompoops holdkig 
archdeacon back (8) 

Down 


1 Old birds swindle dupes (5) 

2 Stopped wearing corsets (6) 

3 Men with guts court— but 
not often (6) 

4 Rest a bit by mistake and 
she'll certainly mindl (4-6) 

6 Passes on article about a 
person of some authority, a 
bishop (8) 

7 Deplorable way to can for 
retirement (8) 

8 Heartless fool terminating 
disbursement (8) 

13 Awful gags serve to keep one 
fighting (IQ) 



SOLUTION 21 .304 


15 A summary mi(£it well be 
appropriate ® 

16 Look at a range that’s less 
lavish® 

17 Parcel it out, thoujtfi there's 
just a morsel (B) 

19 Building going ahead® 

20 A writer about bizarre hair- 
dressing® 

21 Hold on — not aH are glad her 
earnings are so high ® 
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Japan’s stitch just in time 


Surrender to US 
causes disquiet 


Alex Brummer In Tokyo 


T HE Japanese gov- 
ernment was pre- 
paring tough mea- 
sures last night to 
restore interna- 
tional confidence in its bank- 
ing system as part of the 
reforms demanded by the US 
to rescue the yen. 

Government officials are 
stitching together a pro- 
gramme to win the support of 
the Group of Seven which will 
hold an emergency session in 
Tokyo tomorrow but the sur- 
render to US Hwnanda is caus- 
ing disquiet Inside the Japa- 
nese administration. 

“The yen rescue signals a 
reversal of policy by every- 
body. Now everyone will 
want to see that Japan carries 
through with its reforms,” 


said a senior G7 source. 
Japan is also being urged, to 
posh ahead with long-term 
tax reforms mid deregulation 
of the economy. 

The joint US-Japan rescue 
operation has bought tempo- 
rary respite for the Japanese 
authorities. Last night a dol- 
lar was buying 137.38 yen, 
against the 144 yen before the 
estimated $6 billion 
(£3.6 billion) rescue. 

The American official 
charged with acting as en- 
forcer of Japanese reforms, 
the Deputy Treasury Secre- 
tary Lawrence Summers, met 
his Japanese counterparts 
yesterday but some Japanese 
investment bankers have 
questioned President Clin- 
ton's motives in talcing such a 
prominent role. 

"The action was prompted 
by criticism from Asian 



Under control . . . Japan’s Ryu taro Hashimoto pledges to 
clean up loans mess photoqraphiSusumutakahasm 


neighbours who didn’t like 
the yen depredation,” an eco- 
nomic adviser to the Japa- 
nese government insis ted yes- 
terday. 'T believe that the 
criticism is exaggerated. The 
prosecutor has still to prove 
the case that a weak yen is 
harmful to our neighbours.” 
Some market operators 
were equally sceptical about 


the medium term sustainabi- 
lity of the yen recovery and 
the sudden improvement in 
Asian markets In general 
In particular there appears 
to be resentment among Japa- 
nese officials that it took die 
first warnings from China 
that it was prepared to allow 
the renminbi to fall — to com- 
pensate for a loss of competi- 


tiveness with the yen — 
which forced the US to switch 
courses before President Clin- 
ton's visit to Bering In July. 

At the weekend G7 meeting, 
Japanese finance minister Hi- 
karu Matsunaga wdl unveil a 
three-point strategy. 

• The government will take a 
more aggressive stance to 
force banks to restructure. 
This was a condition of the 
$200 billion assistance 
released to them in March. 

• Disclosure at financial in- 
stitutions to be improved. 
Many banks are still thought 
to be hiding the true extent of 
the bad loan problem for fear 
of losing business. 

• Tighten banking supervi- 
sion. A new financial surveil- 
lance agency, to be stripped 
out of the all-powerfUl Minis- 
try of Finance, is due to be 
created on Monday. 

But the credit rating agen- 
cies, which created havoc 
when they downgraded the 
South Korean banking sector, 
took another swipe at some of 
the biggest names in Tokyo 
finance yesterday. The debt 
ratings of the Long Term 
Credit Bank of Japan were 


lowered by Moody's as 
result of what the agency 
termed “deteriorating Brian 
rial fundamentals". 

The other leading US credit 
agency* Standard & Poor's, 
placed three of Japan's big- 
gest banking empires on 
credit watch — Sumitomo 
Trust and Banking. Mitsubi- 
shi Trust and Banking and 
Mitsui Trust and Banking. 
AIL have heavy exposure to 
fragile companies in property 
and construction. 

The G7 will also use tomor- 
row’s meeting to send a mes- 
sage to the rest of the Asia- 
Pacific region that there 
should be no “panic respons- 
es” to the devaluation of the 
yen, which has fallen by 
per cent since 1996. 

G7 officials fear that if the 
message that the US stands 
behind the yen does not come 
through dearly there could 
be another wave of selling 
pressure which might draw 
the Philippines and others 
into the crisis. It is deter- 
mined to set the stage for 
global and regional coopera- 
tion in solving the Asian 
problem. 
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£46 on water 
bills for 
clean-up 
pressure 
on Prescott 


puts 


Byatt attacks cost to consumers of 
environment work proposed by 
water companies, writes David Gow 


Consumers could face much higher bills to cover the capital costs of projects such as tackling outfall pipes pumping 
con ta mi na ted water into the sea photograph: ian kahwooo 


W ATER consumers 
could soon be 
forced to pay £46 
or more a year to 
fund environmental Im- 
provements that bring tit- 
tle benefit, Ian Byatt, the 
industry watchdog, warned 
yesterday. 

Mr Byatt director gen- 
eral of Ofwat the water in- 
dustry regulator, chal- 
lenged John Prescott, the 
Environment Secretary, to 
take a "hard-nosed, cost- 
effective” look at maximal- 
ist proposals to Improve the 
environment and make 


them more modest, or force 
consumers to pay more. 

Mr Prescott and Ron 
Davies, the Welsh Secre- 
tary, are due to set guide- 
lines next month on at least 
nine proposals from the En- 
vironment Agency (EA), 
the European Union and 
MPs, some of which Mr 
Byatt considers to be of du- 
bious value. 

Water and sewerage com- 
panies have said the capital 
costs could be up to 
£15 billion between 2000 
and 2005 and add at least 
£65 to the average consum- 


er’s bill, now £242 a year. 
But Mr Byatt reckons the 
maximum cost would be 
£10.7 billion, or £46 a year 
for the average consumer. 

Adopting a more belliger- 
ently pro-consumer ap- 
proach than usual In pre- 
senting Ofwat's annual 
report, Mr Byatt criticised 
the EA. accusing it of fail- 
ing to Bet priorities or dis- 
cuss cost-benefits. 

Bat Geoff Mance, the 
agency’s director of waste 
mana g ement, said Mr Byatt 
was out of touch with pub- 
lic opinion. People were 


willing to pay more for 
cleaner beaches, better pro- 
tection for wildlife and 
cleaner rivers. 

The proposed national en- 
vironment programme 
would remove offensive 
pollution from more than 
5.593 miles of river and 
benefit 100 sites of special 
scientific interest, he said. 

In turn, the watchdog 
said surveys showed con- 
sumers wanted lower bills, 
with only a third prepared 
to pay £5-£10 for improved 
quality. Mr Byatt indicated 
he would approve spending 


on nature reserves, but not 
on forcing companies to 
treat sewage before dis- 
charging it into seas which 
rapidly disperse it. 

Mr Byatt wants consum- 
ers to benefit from a one-off 
cut In their bills in 2000 
when a new 5-year price 
limit takes effect. But yes- 
terday he warned that as 
tittle as a quarter or envi- 
ronmental improvements 
could be met through, in- 
creased efficiency by water 
companies during that 
period and consumers 
would swiftly pay more. Mr 


Byatt also wants water con- 
sumers, domestic and cor- 
porate, to benefit from at 
least some of the increased 
competition enjoyed in the 
gas, electricity and tele- 
coms markets. 

More bodies nsing large 
amounts of water, including 
district hospitals, should be 
allowed to benefit from 
lower tariffs, provided com- 
panies did not pass on the 
cost to other consumers, and 
more new entrants should 
be allowed to use pipelines 
to supply firms and, ulti- 
mately, households. 
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George sees tough times ahead but no recession 


Mark Atkinson 
Economics Corre spo ndent 


ANK of England Gov- 
ernor Eddie George 
'gave warning yesterday 
that the economy could be 
heading for a period of turbu- 
lence but played down fears of 

recession. 

In evidence to the Treasury 
committee, Mr George said 
that inflation, which leapt to 
an underlying rate of 3.2 per 
cent In May. was likely to 
remain above the Govern- 
ment’s ZJS per cent target In 
the short term. 

This, he said, was largely 
due to tax increases in the 
budget 

At the same time, he said. It , 


was possible that unemploy- 
ment would rise, bringing 
stagflation — rising Inflation 
and a lengthening dole queue. 
But that was not the most 
likely outcome. 

Looking to the future, the 
Governor said that over the 
next two years inflation 
would foil towards the target, 
although slowing economic 
growth was likely to mean 
rising unemployment 

“I see very little likelihood 
of deflation,” Mr George said 
In answer to a question about 
the threat to the UK posed by 

the Harkening international 

scene. 

Attending a US-style confir- 
mation hearing, Mr George 
said that he had received a 
private assurance from the 


Government before the June 4 
meeting of the monetary pol- 
icy committee (MFC), when 
interest rates were raised to 
7.5 per cent that its new 
spending plans, unveiled last 
week, would not affect the fis- 
cal outlook over the next two 
years. 

But now that they were 
public, the MPC would exam- 
ine them to see if they were 
likely to have any impact on 
inflation. 

In a statement released 
after the hearing, David 
Heathcoat-Amory. shadow 
chief secretary to the Trea- 
sury. accused the Chancellor. 
Gordon Brown, of keeping the 
committee In the dark about 
his plans to loosen the reins 
on public spending. 


He said that the Governor 
“must have been amazed 
when the Chancellor an- 
nounced that, starting in 
April 1999, public spending is 
to rise faster than any of the 
plans set out In the last Bud- 
get... 

“Monetary and fiscal policy 
are now pulling In opposite 
directions”. 

A member of the MPC. 
DeAnne Julius, who voted for 
an interest rate cut at June’s 
meeting, told the committee 
that she had done so because 
she thought there was spare 
capacity left in the economy 
which would keep inflation- 
ary pressures at bay. 

She also though that inter- 
est rates were too high for the 
stage of the economic cycle. 



*1 do think activity 
will and needs to 
slow down and I 
do think it’s likely 
unemployment 
will rise and I do 
think inflation will 
remain higher in 
the short run but 
will come down to 
2.5 percent 9 
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Edited by 
Lisa Bucw 

B ANK managers in South 
Korea are not renowned 
for ruthless decision- 
making- But having been 
ticked off for foot-dragging by 
president Kim Dae-jung they 
have belatedly pulled the rug 
from under 55 companies. 

Crucially, the list Includes 
20 subsidiaries of the five 
most powerful conglomerates, 
or chaebols, which were in 
large measure responsible for 
the flwaTirifli disaster which 
has overtaken the country. 

Chaebols such as Hyundai, 
Samsung and Daewoo are 
household names. But that fa- 
miliarity has been bunt by ag- 
gressive, debt-driven expan- 
sion based on ego and 
ambition rather than any fi- 
nancial justification. 

The fact that Seoul’s Fi- 
nancial Supervisory Com- 
mission will cut f unding to 
me chaebol units and has 
said the list could grow Is to 
be welcomed. The companies 
included are supposed to be 
those most unlikely to sur- 
vive even if interest rates 
foil substantially. 

But considering the will- 
they, wont-they dance of the 
seven veils which preceded 
publication of the list, the 

r pfllity i«s disapp ointing . 

The targeted chaebol sub- 
sidiaries are pretty small fry. 
There are many much larger 
and more significant units 
which are bankrupt and 
should have been Included. 
Cutting their lifeline will 
make almost no difference to 
the underlying viability of the 
Seoul banking system. 

President Kim knows that 
firm and swift action Is 
needed to stop a further flight 
of foreign investment which 
would put even more pres- 
sure cm the Korean currency, 
the won. 

But yesterday's announce- 
ment Ml for short of the radi- 
cal corporate overhaul 
needed to start rebuilding 
that confidence. 


Does size matter? 

B OEING, the world’s big- 
gest aerospace com- 
pany, took to the trans- 
atlantic airwaves yesterday 
to outline its forecast for air 
tsenger growth over the 
next 20 years. 

’ Its annual current market 
outlook (CMO) predicts 
growth of 4.9 per cent — and a 
staggering 17,650 new jet air- 
liners, worth $L25 trillion 
(around £750 billion), to take 
off. 

That means there will be 
26.200 planes in total com- 
pared with 12^300 in 1997. 

But, surprise, surprise, 70 
per cent of those new planes 
will be single-aisle models — 
just tike Boeing's 717. 737 and 
757. 

The Seattle- based compa- 
ny’s CMO sees little or no de- 
mand for the planned 550- 


seat e 1 * ASXX from an.- un- 
named competitor (alias; Air- 
bus Industrie). ■. 

But Airbus, the four-nation 
consortium from Britain^ 
France, Germany and Spain; 
insists that bigger planes will 
account for a' quarter ,ttf the 
overall market ... over the 
next two decades, precisely.: •! 

It says they will be needed 
to deal with congestion, both 
cm the ground and -m the: 
skies, and to meat the wishes . 
of customers for space add 
distance. 

Boeing's research indicates 
that market forces favour fre- 
quency rather than, size, - : 
Boeing’s CMO is widely aft- 1 
mired mtheindustry .Cynira 
would suggest it is useftzl-am- 
munitionin the batfleaffhe 
aviation giants. <•’ 
Boeing Is still smarting 
from last year's market share 
drop to 55 per cent And, after 
all, Boeing Is keeping its own 
door open for a bigger jet 
just in case the CMO turns 
out to be wrong. 


Football factor 

F OR the third day in a* 
row yesterday, the Office 
for National Statistics 
disgorged a scary set of num- 
bers. On top of rising infla- 
ti on, unemployment and aver- 
age earnings, it seems we now 
have a high-street spending 
boom. 

At first glance, ifa hard to- 
avoid the conclusion that for 
terest rates will have to go up 

a gain. 

That was certainly the con- 
sensus in the City. 

But just as with the infla- 
tion and eammgR numbers, 
which were distorted by an 
erratic bounce In seasonal 
food prices and one-off bo- 
nuses, there is a health warn- 
ing to go with the retail sales 
figures. 

A significant part of the ad- 
mittedly large 1.7 per cent in- 
crease In sales volumes be- 
tween April and May was due 
to fha warm weather, which 
sent everyone' out to replen- 
ish their summer wardrobes. 

However, June’s down- 
pours will have nipped that 
trend In the bud. . . 

An additional factor which 
will probably send this 
month’s retail sales figures 
into reverse is the World Cup. 
Just as the funeral of Diana, 
Princess of Wales, kept shop- 
pers at home in September, a 
national event like the World 
Cup is likely to lead to a sharp 
drop in spending in the high 
street in June and July. 

The Bank of Engteuid’s 
monetary policy committee is 
certainly braced for a down- 
turn (TV dinners and booze 
aside), according to Bank 
insiders. 

So, once again the message 
to the monetary policy com- 
mittee is: don't panic. 

The retail sales figures are 
a notoriously erratic series. 
Indeed, the ONS says that the 
underlying trend in May was 
little changed freon April. 

Taking the latest three 
months and comparing them 
to the previous three reveals 
an Increase of- 0.6 per cent, 
representing modest growth 
not a runaway boom. 

With the cascade of doom 
from Japan becoming ever 
more threatening interest 
rates should still be left on 
hold. 


£1 0m to highlight 
pension fiasco 


Lb Stuart 


T HE Government is set 
to spend £io million on 
an advertising cam- 
paign to tell people that 
they may have been mis- 
sold their pension. 

Ironically many are 
tnose who were encouraged 
to buy a pension by the 
Tory government, which 
pushed the products with 
£3 million, high-profile 
advertising. 

Labour’s offensive, on 
television, in the press and 
leaf-letting houses, Will tar- 
s'* 1 “phase two” victims ■ — 
younger people who were 
wrongly advised to opt out 
of occupational schemes. 

Four London advertising 
agencies, including Lowe 
Howard Spink and Bates 

BSR^nJ 7 *5® offepring of 
bsb Dorian d which made 

the original ads in 1988 — 
nave been shortlisted to 
ar ™ «P creative plans. 

The original ads. on tele- 
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DHSS £2.2 million — or 


£3.2 million in today’s 
money — and featured a 
man in a straight-jacket 
breaking free from chains, 
representing poverty in old 
age and occupational pen- 
sion schemes. 

“The Government intro- 
duced personal pensions at 
the same time as the regula- 
tory regime was changed. 
Too little thought was 
given to the implications 
and a big government ad-, 
vertising campaign fbr per- 
sonal pensions was unfor- 
tunate,” said a spokesman 
from the Association of 
British Insurers. 

Estimates for compensat- 
ing the two million people 
who ' are thought to' have 
been mls-sold pensions 
could run as high as 
£11 million. • 

This week Helen Liddefl. 
the economic secretary to 
the Treasury, criticised to" 
dependent financial advi- 
sers for their poor progress 
in reviewing phase OB* 
cases, involving victims 
who have already retire* 1 
or even died. 
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